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CHAPTER I. 

Darling Mother, — I was very unkind 
not to tell you about the baby, was I ? 
Well, they are all out this afternoon — I 
have nothing on earth to do — and so I will 
write you a nice long letter, and purchase 
my forgiveness. Well, now, what am I to 
say about the baby? I have seen it in its 
mother's arms once. A little round cricket 
ball of a head, with no hair on it ; a pair of 
little fat arms and hands, apparently keep- 
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thought them. A Mrs. Daintree, a ' blue ' 
in her own estimation, talking on every 
subject she did not understand, in a loud, 
metallic voice, with a small, melancholy 
looking husband, whom she 'shut up' 
whenever he opened his mouth ; he had 
evidently an ardent desire to relate anec- 
dotes, which she as ardently desired he 
should not, so she signally defeated him 
every time — the effect of his conversation, 
therefore, was that of a street ballad- 
monger, as the unfinished sentences were 
like lines of songs, such as ' When I was a 
boy,' ' I remember,' ' The night was dark,' 
* A year ago,' ' The last time,' * Ah ! let 
me tell you,' * Do you forget, love,' &c. &c. 
These folks were accompanied by two 
nieces, young ladies in pre-Raphaelite cos- 
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tumes — petticoatless females, who appeared 
to have nothing on but some gowns, with- 
out bodies to them, and mountains of 
rough hair piled on their heads — ^giving 
the impression that they had suddenly 
rushed out of bed on an alarm of ' Fire.' I 
suppose they imagine themselves the em- 
bodiments of Tragedy and Comedy, for 
one did nothing but sigh and the other 
laugh. I was too much alarmed at them 
to speak to them myself, but I heard the 
Tragic Muse quoting Tennyson, and saying 
he was * such a love,' and the Comic Muse 
declaring she admired comic songs, they 
were so ' awfully jolly.' Oh mother ! what 
has become of the women our poets raved 
of, what a mockery of that better nature 
which should guide and ennoble us, meets 
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one at every turn. If these are the pure, 

simple, bright, intelligent English girls, of 

which elevated, unselfish heroes and nobler 

self-sacrificing mothers were made — ^where 
are they ? and an echo answers, ' where are 

they ? ' As I have often told you, I know 

only one woman who reaches my ideal, 

and that I am proud to say is my mother; 

but I must finish the description of our 

guests, so that you may thoroughly 

realise the agreeable party last night 
assembled here. A Sir James and Lady 

Althorpe, he absorbed in politics, she in 
dress, and a creature, half monkey half 

man, who sat between the Muses and 

entertained them with such conversation 

as suited their taste and comprehension, 

and you have the party complete. I leave 
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you to judge how far it contained the 
elements of agreeabiUty. Oh ! how glad I 
was when they went, and what pain it was 
to suppress an incessant inclination to 
yawn. Well, good-bye, sweet mother, love 
me ever, and never forget how dearly you 
are loved and honoured by your un- 
worthy, though devoted son, 

Cecil Wentworth. 

As he folded and directed his letter and 
slowly dropped on the envelope the wax 
to seal it, with the graceful indolence 
natural to him whatever he did, the door 
of the Ubrary opened a little way, and a 
head covered with short rough hair was 
popped in and hastily withdrawn. ' Come 

m 

in, Rita,' said Cecil, ' I am here alone,' but 
no one answered, and the door remained 
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partly open ; again Cecil said, ' Come in/ 
and then very slowly the head made its 
reappearance. 

' Come along, Rita, come and talk to roe.' 
The body belonging to the head, at this 
repeated invitation, then pushed itself 
through the half-open door, and a child 
some six or seven years old stood there 
with large brown eyes beaming like stars 
through the darkness of a skin bronzed 
with the sun, and apparently somewhat 
ignorant of the value of soap and water. 
A frock, which had once been made of 
some soft pink material, hung now in slits, 
and was so covered with stains as to have 
left but little trace of its original colour, 
was much too short for her, and a petticoat 
showed itself an inch or two below. In 
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her hand the child held a brown straw hat 
bent and torn, and a large bunch of ox- 
eyed daisies. 

' Oh ! Rita/ exclaimed Wentworth with 
a slight laugh, ' what would Mrs. Martyn 
say if she saw you ? ' 

' I don't know, you called me in,' said 
the child ; ' I was going upstairs, she 
does not care what I look like there.' 

' But you peeped in here, did you not, 
as though you wanted to come in ? ' 

' Yes ; I peeped, because if there had 
been no one here, I should have come in 
and got my book.' ' Now I am going,' 
and she turned to leave the room. 

' No, no ! don't be in such a hurry, come 
here to me, and tell me what book you want.' 

' I must not stay here, I am such a 
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figure,' making another attempt to go put 
of the room. 

'I don't mind your being a figure, and 
there is no one at home but me ; so you 
will have plenty of time to get your book 
and have a little chat before you need 
go up to make a swell of yourself. ' 

' I am not going up to make a " swell " 

of myself, I never am a " swell." I sit on 

« 

the stairs and see all you that are going 
into dinner, and then I go to bed.' 

' Poor little maid,' said Wentworth, 
kindly holding out his hand to the child 
who had relinquished her hold of the door 
and now stood close beside him. ' Would 
you like to be smart and come down to 
dinner with us ? ' You will when you're a 
grown-up young lady.' 
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' No ! I don't believe I ever shall, for 
mamma does not like me or want me down- 
stairs ; so when I am grown up, I shall go 
away and act for my living like she did,' 
pointing to a beautiful picture of Mrs. 
Siddons. 'Then I shall be great and 
glorious like her, and much grander and 
more consequence than mamma.' 

' You strange little woman ; " act ? '' 
what put that in your head ? ' 

* I don't know, I went to the play once — 
grandpa' took me — and I've acted it over 
and over again to nurse often since, and 
I know when I'm big I shall be able to 
act Lady Macbeth and Queen Katherine 
like she did,' nodding again to the picture ; 
'there's a book I've often read called 
" Anecdotes of celebrated Actresses," and 
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that tells how she used to play, and how 
the people admired her and used to stand 
round the theatre doors, for hours to get 
good places to see her; and there used 
to be a mob to see her get in and out of 
her carriage, how I should like that !' 

* Poor child ! ' said Wentworth, pushing 
the rough hair back from her fine forehead 
and looking gravely into the large eyes 
which sparkled with excitement as she 
spoke. 'What makes you say mamma does 
not like you ? ' 

' Because it is true ; I know it, but I 
don't care. She is not my own mother, 

you know. I don't want her to like 

tf 

me, and I don't try to make her.' 

' Well, but I think you should,' answered 
Wentworth ; ' little girls should always try 
to please every one.' ' 
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* Should they ? Then I never do what I 
ought; for I'm never thinking of pleasing 
anyone. I go on just the same in my 
own way always; no one takes any 
notice of me ; I and Flirt amuse ourselves, 
and I think the people in this house care 
for us both alike. If I was to get in papa's 
way he would push me away with his foot, 
I believe, as he does that dog. And, hark ! 
he 's whining for me, I must go to him.' 

' But stay, do not you want your book ? 
let me reach it down for you; which is 
it?' 

' It's a book of Fairy Tales up in that 
top comer, please ; that 's it, thank you.' 

' Who taught you to read ? ' said Cecil, 
as he handed her the book. 

* My mother,' she answered softly. 
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' She cared enough about you then to 
take some trouble for you.' 

' Cared about me ! She loved me 
dearly.' 

'Why, just now you said she did not 
like you.' 

I said * mamma ' did not like me — ^not 
mother ;' and she uttered the last word 
with a lingering tender tone touching to 
hear, especially for Cecil who could so 
well enter into a child's love for its 
mother. 

He let her go without another word, 
for the sound of carriage wheels on the 
drive warned him of the return of some 
of the party, and he could not have 
borne then to hear a harsh word ad- 
dressed to her. He had seen her only 
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once before during his stay in the house, 
and then she had been spoken to sharply 
by Mrs/Martjm for leaving her hoop in 
the front hall. It was Cecil Wentworth's 
first visit to Beechdale. Mr. Martyn 
was a cousin of his, but Cecil saw little 
of him, as for many years he had been 
abroad, being a junior partner in a large 
mercantile house in Cadiz. There he mar- 
ried his first wife, the beautifiil daughter 
and heiress of a rich Spanish merchant. 
She died after six years of a happy wedded 
life, leaving one little girl to the care of 
her husband, who, at the 'death of his 
beautiful wife, appeared overwhelmed with 
grief. Indeed, he was so ill as to be 
ordered to return to his native air, and 
for two years he went from one watering- 
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place to another with his little girl, absorbed 
in grief, and at times declaring he could 
not bear the sight of Rita, her painful 
likeness to her mother being too much 
for him. But suddenly a new light broke 
on his path. A widow lady and her 
daughter were staying at the same hotel 
in Malvern ; the young lady was interesting 
and elegant-looking, and appeared to gaze • 
with sympathy on the distracted young 
widower and little child. An acquaint- 
ance by some slight circumstance was com- 
menced, and in a few months Martyn's 
friends had to congratulate him on his 
marriage for the second time to an heiress. 
Everyone exclaimed at his wonderful good 
fortune, and said, how wise he was 
to overcome his desperate grief and con- 
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sole himself so sensibly; and his second 
marriage appeared to give general satis- 
faction to all but his little girl. 

For a time she was utterly unmanage- 
able, but by coaxing and threats she was 
induced to be decently civil to the fair- 
haired, fair-faced, delicate -looking woman, 
so great a contrast to her- own dark-haired, 
grand and glorious-looking mother; but on 
being told she must address her by that 
title, she stoutly refused, saying, ' No, I 
will not say mother to her ; I will call her 
"mamma," if you like;' and so she did, 
scrupulously, but never did ' mother ' 
escape her lips, save in those tender, thril- 
ling tones with which she spoke of the 
lovely young Spaniard now lying in her 
far-off grave, and a lock of whose long 
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black glossy hair lay always on the heart 
, of her wayward, adoring little child. The 
new Mrs. Martyn had tried, as far as her 
nature would let her, to win the heart of 
her husband's child, but the task was too 
hard for her whose life had been one of 
uninterrupted, easy indolence ; she had 
never done anything since she could re- 
member that fatigued or annoyed her, and 
she was as unable as she was unwilling to 

* 

commence now; and so Eita was left to 
herself and the servants, and to two-hours- 
a-day instruction from a young lady in 
the village, who was too much afraid of 
the passionate headstrong child to do much 
with her, or attempt to instruct her; but 
Rita was very clever, and having taken 
this fancy to become a great actress, she 
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really at times worked hard at such studies 
as she liked, although there were many 
days when she would obstinately refuse to 
do anjrthing, assuring Miss Temple that it 
was too hot or too cold to work, and if the 
former, that she should go to her favourite 
spot in the garden with a book, and read. 
Miss Temple might come too if she liked, 
and she would read out loud to her, but 
she should not work; and poor meek Miss 
Temple, feeling resistance was useless and 
impossible, would go with her, till her 
stipulated two hours were over, and go 
away, ashamed to think how little she had 
earned her money, and yet not knowing 
how to alter it, or what steps to take. Once 
she requested to see Mr. Martyn on the 
subject, but he only laughed, and said he 
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knew Rita was a troublesome rogue, but her 
learning at present did not much signify, 
if Miss Temple would kindly do the best 
she could with her. *At least/ he con- 
tinued, * she has the companionship of a 
lady for those two hours, Miss Temple, 
and that is a great thing.' 

And so, too shy and too much afraid of 
Mr. Martyn to argue the point, and having 
satisfied her conscience by telling him the 
state of affairs, Miss Temple continued to 
attend on her strange pupil, for whom she 
entertained a strong interest, though not a 
positive affection. No one certainly could 
help sympathising with a chUd who led so 
unchildlike a life ; who never heard words 
of love or tenderness addressed to her, 
never had amusements provided for her, 
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nor ever felt that she was of the least con- 
sequence to anyone on earth. Her way- 
ward passionate temper, and what they 
called her 'strange ways/ prevented her 
being a favourite, even with the servants, 
and so she, in the words of the old . song, 
* cared for nobody, no, not she, for nobody 
cared for her.' But for the last few months 
a change had come to her. There was 
now one thing she cared for beside her dog 
Flirt — her half-sister, the fat baby alluded 
to in Cecil Wentworth's letter. 

Since the death of her mother never had 
Rita known what it was to feel a real love 
for anything, till the tiny baby was placed 
in her arms by nurse, and she was told 
it was her little sister. A strange light 
came into her dark eye as she gazed 
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speechless on the little creature ; and from 
that moment a new love was cherished in 
her heart beside the memory of her dead 
mother. To sit beside it if nurse was 
busy — ^for a promise to hold it in her 
arms — she would try to restrain her tem- 
per, and be obedient and docile. Baby ! 
for baby she would do anything ; give up 
any cherished plan of amusement, a scam- 
per with Flirt — a hunt for eggs or wild 
flowers, so that in the nursery the advent 
of the * little stranger ' had in every way 
proved a blessing. 
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CHAPTER II. 

When Rita left the library, where she had 
been talking to Cecil, she slowly ascended 
the stairs and stood for an instant looking 
from a window in the gallery that com- 
manded a view of the park and the drive 
to the house, and watched the carriage 
which Cecil had heard, go slowly back to 
the stables, and saw Mrs. Martyn, her 
sister, and Lady Peterson, who had just 
alighted frpm it, walk along to meet Mr. 
Martyn and Mr. O'Brien, who were re- 
turning from a ride ; and then she went on 
along the gallery, and up another staircase. 
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to the apartments especially dedicated to 

' the children/ and throwing open a door, 

entered a large airy room, the walls being 

hung with gay-coloured prints, and looking 

as bright and cheerful as a room should in 

which a child is to pass its early days. 

Rita went at once to the end of the room, 

where a bassinet stood, and by which the 

nurse sat working. She put up her finger 

as Rita came near, and said : 

' Hush ! baby is asleep/ 

Rita made no reply, but gazed on the 

eping infant for a moment or two, and 

then turning away, walked to the window, 

and jumping up into its deep seat, opened 
her book to read. 

' What a figure you are. Miss Rita!' said 
liurse softly. ' Where have you been ? ' 



<^ 
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* Out,' was the laconic reply. 

' Oh dear ! you are a naughty girl to 
tear your clothes so. I have got no other 
frock but your best to put you on.' 

* I don't care. What does it signify ? 
I've got a nightgown I suppose ? ' 

' Of course ; but you can't go down- 
stairs in your nightgown.' 

' I'm not going down — do I ever ? Do • 
hold your tongue-r-I want to read till 
baby wakes.* 

' Your ma might take it in her head 
you was to go down,' persisted nurse ; 
* besides, you ain't fit to be met on the 
stairs.' 

' I'm not going on the stairs any more 
to-night.' 

* In the morning, then, perhaps you will 
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tell me what you are to put on. I suppose 

% 

you are going to get up?' 

* We will wait till the morning/ anwered 
Rita; * there is no occasion to bother our- 
selves to-night.' 

' Well, you are a strange child, surely ; 
but I declare,' continued the nurse, more 
to herself than the child, * it is a shame she 
hasn't more clothes, so rich as her pa is. 
I really will make a point of speaking to 
mistress about it.' 

Rita was now deep in her book, far away 
in fairyland, among gardens with trees 
laden with jewels, and birds with feathers 
of silver and gold ; and she had forgotten 
her own dreary existence, and her dirty 
pink frock, and felt more deeply for the 
poor princess, persecuted by the cruel 
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fairy, and more anxiety as to her ultimate 
fete, than she did for her own scanty 
wardrobe, or the terrible appearance she 
should make in the morning. But to 
nurse it was a subject of much annoyance. 

■ 

Often she would say, ' Why not take and 
send the child right away to school some- 
where if they do not care anything about 
her, but not let her be about neglected like 
that, to tear her clothes off her back, and 
never have nothing like other young ladies.' 
And it had come now to such a pass that 
she was determined, when Mrs. Martyn 
came up to see baby, as she always did 
before going down to dinner, to mention 
the subject. Accordingly, when the rustle 
of silk on the staircase announced the 
arrival of Mrs. Martyn, nurse rose and 
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prepared her speech. Rita was seated, when 
Mrs. Martyn entered, on the rug, with the 
baby in her lap, whose little fingers were 
fast in the child's thick hair, and she was 
crowing and tugging at it unmercifully, 
Rita bearing it with the greatest com- 
posure, content to submit to anything for 
baby's amusement. 

* Oh ! dear me, nurse, is baby safe ? ' was 
Mrs. Martyn's first exclamation. Can 
Miss Rita manage her?' 

* Oh ! yes, ma'am, perfectly ; and please, 
ma'am,' continued nurse, hurriedly, fearful 
lest her mistress should go before she 
could prefer her request, * would you 
order Miss Rita some new frocks ; she has 
only one left decent, and that's a very 
handsome silk, not fit for every day.' 
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'You never mean she wants dresses 
again ! How many she does wear out ! I 
seem always buying/ 

* Yes, ma'am, she is a terrible young 
lady to wear things out, I own; I'm for 
ever scolding and telling her about it.' 

' Rita, you must be more careful, or I 
must complain to your papa. I will see 
about her having some more, nurse.' 

'I think if she could have a few nice 
washing frocks, ma'am, as she don't come 
down much, it would be best.' 

* Well, those you can get in the village ; 
go to Swathman's to-morrow and buy 
three or four. Come to mamma, my 
precious darling,' she continued, taking 
the baby from Rita, and kissing it again 
and again — ' my own little treasure! How 
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lovely and well she is looking ! Has Miss 
Elwyn been up to see her?' 

' No, ma'am ; Miss Elwyn usually comes 
up after dinner.' 

A few more endearing words and kisses 
were lavished on baby, Rita remaining on 
the rug, with her large earnest eyes fixed 
on the elegant young mother and the 
little happy baby, whose tiny fingers had 
grasped in place of her sister's hair a 
costly bracelet gleaming on her mother's 
white arm. The gong announcing that din- 
ner was ready to be served compelled Mrs. 
Martyn at length to cease her endear- 
ments, and bidding Rita come and gently 
take the tiny fingers from her bracelet, she 
placed the baby in the nurse's arms with 
another loving kiss, and left the room 
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with a courteous inclination of her head 
to the nurse, and a ' Good night, Rita/ 
only to the child, who, having with the 
greatest gentleness unlaced the baby's 
fingers, had since stood with an air of 
haughty proud defiance till her step- 
mother had left the room, and then the 
old look of love returned to her face as 
she took the baby again from the nurse, 
and begged to be allowed to undress it, 

which was a treat to which she looked 
forward all day. 

Cecil Wentworth having despatched his 
letters and discussed a cigar, and gone 
through the operation of dressing for 
dinner, a performance he intensely dis- 
liked, declaring it was a disgrace to the 
nineteenth century, and an innovation on 
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the liberty of the subject, had lounged 
into the drawing-room, and was reposing 
on one of its luxurious couches after his 
exertions, when Mrs. Martyn entered, 
accompanied by her sister, Miss Elwyn, 
*the little mite, who might be fifteen or 
fifty,' that he had mentioned in his letter 
to his mother. 

*Well, Mr. Wentworth, how have you 
managed to kill time since luncheon ? You 
were not of the riding or driving party,' 
said Mrs. Martyn, ' were you? ' 

* No; I had letters to write, and felt 
idle,' answered Cecil, rising to oifer her 
his place. 

* Oh, pray do not let me disturb you ; 
besides, that is not my favourite lounge. I 
like this chair infinitely better. Nina, 
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you bad child, I do believe you never 
thought to make an excursion after the 
lilies of the valley you promised.' 

* No more I did. I meant to have gone 
after luncheon, and then I drove with you 
instead,' answered Miss Elwyn, fastening 
a rose into her dress as she came in from 
the conservatory, where she had gone to 
gather it. ' I will go in the morning, or 
I verily believe you will doubt my word 
that there are any there.' 

Mrs. Martyn laughed as she answered, 
* I have very great doubts already, you 
have so often promised me them.' 

' Have you none in the garden ? ' asked 
Cecil. 

* A few, I believe, but for some reasons 
they do not bloom well here ; and Nina 
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asserts that she has seen a quantity full of 
luxuriant bloom in the wood near here; 
they are my favourite flower.' 

* Beyond a rose do you rank them ? ' 
said Cecil. 

' I don't know ; I admit it is a close 
competition. You vote for a rose, I pre- 
sume, by your question.' 

* I believe I do, but really I should not 
like to be compelled to say.*' 

* Then you have never ventured on the 
Torture book, Mr. Wentworth ? ' asked 
Miss Elwyn. It was the first time she 
had addressed him since he had been to 
the house ; and as in general the young 
ladies he met were most attentive to him, 
he 'had been somewhat nettled, Aot to 

y hurt, at her so apparently ignoring 
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his existence, which may account for 
his description of her in his mother's 
letter. He replied, therefore, somewhat 
coolly : 

' I do not know what book has earned 
so pleasing a title.' 

' Oh, don't you ? ' interrupted Mrs. 
Martyn. ' Nina means the questions one 
is expected to answer which are sup- 
posed to give an idea of one's character 
^ — as to our favourite food, colour, name, 
hero, &C.5 &c. I have one, and shall be 
proud to have your writing in it, if you 
will fevour me.' 

* Excuse me, I should find it too impos- 
sible to reply to any such queries.' 

' It would be amusing to discover what 
Mr. Wentworth's notion of the greatest 

d2 
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earthly happiness is, would it not. Emmy ? ' 
said Miss Elwyn. 

' Yes, but I never believe that anyone 
answers that truly,' said Mrs. Martyn. 
' Ah ! I am delighted to see you at last,' 
she continued, turning to the rest of the 
party, who all entered the room. ' I should 
think Framboise is on the eve of a fit: 
dinner has been ready this age.' 

' Ring at once, then, pray, my dear,' 
said Mr. Martyn ; and the bell was 
quickly responded to by the servant an- 
nouncing that dinner was served. Lady 
Peterson always took her husband down 
to dinner on account of his blindness, and 
Mr. Martyn took Miss Elwyn, and Mrs. 
Martyn fell to the share of Cecil Went- 
worth. 
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' It is too bad ; you have not a young 
lady for me to take down, Mrs. Martyn,' 
said O'Brien, as he ran downstairs behind 
them. 

' So it is, Mr. O'Brien. I did try for 
one to-day ; I asked Miss Graham, but she 
was engaged. I wanted you to hear her 
sing, Mr. Wentworth,' she continued, turn- 
ing to Cecil, as he took his seat on her 
right hand. 

' Does she sing well ? ' he asked. ' 

' We think beautifully ; but you are 
frightfully hard to please, so that you 
may not agree with us.' 

' Hard to please ! Since when have you 
discovered that ? ' 

' Since I first knew you. I have intro- 
duced you to half-a-dozen nice girls since 
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you have been with us, but cannot get you 
to say that you are in the least charmed 
with them.' 

' Charmed ! well, that is a strong ex- 
pression. I do not know that I have been 
charmed.' 

' Exactly, that is what I say. Now, 
those Marchmont girls are raved of about 
the county, asked everywhere, and are 
quite the rage.' 

* Which are they ? some of the half-dozen 
you have introduced to me? Their name 
has at least passed from my memory.' 

' The girls that were here last night ; they 
are Mrs. Daintree's nieces, co-heiresses — 
orphans, and taken care of by their aunt.' 

' Oh, dear, yes,' said Cecil, with a sigh, 
as though the very recollection of them 
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oppressed him; 'the womeu with the 
hair.' 

' Yes, superb hair/ answered Mrs. Mar- 
tyn. ' Now you will acknowledge that.* 

' Nature — I suppose it is nature — has sup- 
plied them with an abundance/ answered 
Cecil ; ' but I longed to present them each 
with a brush and comb, as their appearance 
suggested the idea that in these articles 
of the toilet they were deficient.' 

'But that is the fSashion, Mr. Went- 
worth,' argued- Mrs. Martyn. 

' What is the fashion ? ' asked Sir Ed- 
mund Peterson, who till that moment had 
been too much occupied with the dinner to 
notice anything else. ' What 's the fashion ? 
having your dessert to stare at all dinner 
time, while it's getting nice and warm in 
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the hot room, and the sickly smell of hot- 
house flowers to sniff at, instead of the 
honest roast beef which used to be an 
Englishman's pride. Pooh ! I hate fashion.' 

Mrs. Martyn laughed as she answered 
him. ' Sir Edmund, we were talking of 
hair ; the way the ladies dress their hair.' 

' Oh, frightful, frightful ! nothing can be 
worse; they're all gone mad, all gone mad. 
What is it? tell me what it is? I'm blind ; I 
can't see what you've got,' he said, testily, to 
the servant, who was handing him an entree. 

' Tendons de veau. Sir Edmund.' 

' Oh! dear me, no. Dear me, no; never 
eat anything of the sort.' 

' These are some lamb cutlets, my dear; 
take those,' whispered Lady Peterson, who 
had been studying the * menli.' ' I will 
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help Sir Edmund/ she said to the man. 
She was far more tolerant and patient with 
his infirmity than he was with hers, for he 
could not bear her deafness, and always 
answered her sharply, and in the loudest 
tones, when she failed to hear him, fi-e- 
quently exclaiming that she grew worse 
and worse, while she strove in every way 
to prevent his blindness being apparent, or 
causing him more annoyance than could 
possibly be helped. 

Cecil and Mrs. Martyn had continued 
their discussion on fashion, which Sir 
Edmund had interrupted, but Mrs. Martyn 
had been unsuccessful in making Cecil a 
convert to her opinion. 

' I must find you guilty of one injustice, 
Mrs. Martyn. A little friend of mine has 
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been always in the height of the feshion, 
and yet she assures me mamma scolds her 
for her untidiness.' 

Mrs. Martyn's face crimsoned as she 
answered : 

' Oh ! Eita you mean. Foolish child, she 
is never fit to be seen. Her clothes are 
torn off her back with climbing trees for 
birds' eggs : she ought to have been a boy.' 

' Yes ; it would have been better, poor 
child ! ' 

' Mr. Wentworth,' said Mrs. Martyn, 
bending over her plate and speaking very 
low, ' do not, pray, mention the child to me 
before her father. You do not know what 
I have had to endure from her. I am 
driven to what seems an unkind course ; if 
you knew all, you would pity me, not her.' 
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Cecil's reply was prevented, much to his 
relief, for he had no inclination to become 
Mrs. Martyn's confidant, nor to argue about 
the child, by O'Brien asking him a question 
about a horse, and the subject was not re- 
newed. Mrs. Martyn quickly gave the sign 
for the ladies' departure, and offering her 
arm to Lady Peterson, helped the old lady 
into the drawing-room, and seated her in 
one of its most comfortable chairs, placing a 
footstool for her feet, but was startled in 
the midst of her kind attentions, and Lady 
Peterson's profuse thanks, by a burst of 
smothered laughter somewhere in the room. 

' Nina, was that you ? ' she said, turning 
quickly to where her sister had seated 
herself. 

' Me ? no ! Who is it, and where is it ? ' 
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' I don't know ; let us hunt. It is Rita, 
I daresay; and yet I think she would 
hardly dare.' 

The laugh was repeated louder, as Miss 
Elwyn and her sister began their search, 
hunting under sofas and couches, and 
behind window curtains. 

'What's the matter? what have you 
lost?' asked Lady Peterson, having heard 
nothing of the laughter, but seeing them 
searching for something. 

' Some one is laughing in the room,' 
said Miss Elwyn, ' and we are trying to 
find out who it is.' 

' The cat, I daresay,' answered the old 
lady. 

' Some one laughing, we said,' explained 
Mrs. Martyn, in a much louder tone. 
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' Ah, yes, they often do,' she replied, 
composing herself for her nap, whereupon 
the laughter was no longer a smothered 
titter, but a ringing peal, and the lid of 
the ottoman in the middle of the room 
heaved for a moment, and then as sud- 
denly falling back revealed a cloud of 
white muslin, a face of intense merriment, 
with a pair of roguish deep blue eyes, 
seated composedly therein. 

* Oh, Effie, you wicked girl, how could 
you ?' said Mrs. Martyn. ' Come out this 
minute.' And then the owner of the roguish 
eyes started up, and with another laugh, 
as wild and musical as a child's, jumped 
on to the floor and made Mrs. Martyn a 
profound obeisance. 

'How and when did you come?' asked 
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Miss Elwyn, as soon as she could speak 
for laughing. 

' How— in the trap ; when — ten minutes 
ago. I heard you coming out of the 
dining-room, and flew in there. I was 
afraid I should have been smothered, so I 
opened the lid a little way and put my 
fan in ; and then I could not help titter- 
ing; and that delicious old part/s remark 
about the cat finished me.' 

' What was your intention, then, if you 
could have restrained your laughter ? * 
asked Mrs. Martyn. 

* To have made a hideous noise inside 
there when the men came in.' 

' What a wild thing you are, Effie ! but I 
don't know how you are here, at all. When 
I asked you you said you were engaged.' 
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* So I was, and I went to my engage- 
ment — ^the slowest bore of a thing you 
can imagine — at old Mrs. Piper's. Papa 
would make me go, so I told John to bring 
the trap at nine for me, and I rushed 
away, assuring Mrs. Piper you would never 
forgive me if I did not show for a mo- 
ment, and leaving that awful goose, Bob 
Piper, on the steps, looking the picture of 
despair because I was going — though I 
had assured him in the course of the 
evening that I should very likely accept 
him if he proposed pret% when I was in 
a sentimental humour.' And again the 
wild musical laughter echoed through 
the room, though somewhat louder than 
would be considered consistent with good 
breeding. 
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' My dear Effie, how could you ? You 
would not surely marry young Piper/ said 
Miss Elwyn. 

' You dear innocent thing ! Certainly 
not ; but it is such fiin plaguing him, he 
is the most insufferable goose.' 

' Playing with edged tools, Effie,' said 
Mrs. Martyn. 

* Oh ! dear me, Mrs. Martjm, in this 
instance your simile is quite wrong ; there 
never was a tool so entirely without an 
edge. Quick ! here come the men; let's 
look good. Who shall I persecute to-night 
here?' she whispered to Miss Elwyn as the 
gentlemen entered the room. Miss Elwyn 
only put up a warning finger, and shook 
her head, as Miss Graham arranged her 
dress, and seated herself in the most prim 
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upright manner on the edge of her 
chair. 

Sir Edward Peterson seemed in an ex- 
cited argument on some political question 
of the day, which Mr. Martyn was humour- 
ing him by keeping up, and they walked 
through the drawing-room into the con- 
servatory. Cecil fell into a chair and took 
up a photograph book he had looked at a 
hundred times before, and O'Brien catching 
sight at once of a new face, begged to be 
introduced and was soon entangled in the 
meshes so skillfuly woven by the in- 
corrigible Effie. At length Mrs. Martyn 
asked her to sing, and passing Cecil as she 
followed her to the piano, she whispered, 

'Now, do listen, and be pleased for 
once.' 
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Cecil raised his head from the book he 
had been staring at so vaguely, and for 
the first time noticed the yoimg lady ; he 
rose and went at once to the piano, for 
there was no doubt Effie possessed that 
great gift which exercises so fatal a 
power on others, oftentimes to the de- 
struction of itself; and Cecil was irre- 
sktibly attracted, more especkHy as her 
style of dress exactly suited his taste, for 
with the waywardness of * her nature her 
hair was in exact opposition to the fashion, 
being exquisitely smooth and glossy, and 
braided closely over her fair white fore- 
head, and hanging down in one long plait, 
the rich glossy hair mingled with a blue 
ribbon and terminating in a large bow and 
ends of the same colour; her dress was 
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composed of several skirts of white muslin, 
as fill! as possible, because all the other 
young, ladies of her acquaintance were 
wearing their dresses long and narrow, and 
the body high up to her throat, with a Swiss 
bodice of blue silk fitting beautifully her 
slight figure. 

She was very capricious about her singing, 
commencing several songs, and then stop- 
ping and declaring she did not remember 
a single thing, but, at length, yielding to 
O'Brien's passionate entreaties, who de- 
clared > He should be killed entirely if she 
would not sing,' she sang a cavatina 
from an opera with a style and execution 
which evidenced first-rate instruction and 
great power and command of voice. Every 
one was entranced at its conclusion, and 
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Mrs. Martyn looked triumphantly at Cecil. 
He had bowed his thanks as Miss Graham 
passed him to return to her seat, but no 
words of commendation had escaped his 
lips. 

' Well, what do you say ? ' asked Mrs. 
Martyn, ' I am dying to know.' 

' It is a very clever performance,' he 

answered. 

. * Oh ! you cold thing. Will you never 
admire anything ? ' she said, giving him an 

impatient tap on his hand with her fan. 

' Yes I will ; I do admire your friend's 
beauty and her AazV, Mrs. Martyn.' 

'Her hair; not the way she dresses it, 
surely. Absurd goose, it's an imitation of 
a Swiss picture she saw once. She de- 
clared she would wear hers so, because it 
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was totally unlike any body else ; if it were 

the fashion she would change it directly.' 
' I like the pluck of that/ said Cecil, 

with one of those rare smiles of his which 

those who liked him loved to call to his face. 

'Do you?' said Mrs. Martyn. 'Well, 
I own, though Effie Graham is an immense 
favourite of mine, that I cannot admire the 
way in which she outrages all custom, and 
dresses and does as she likes in every way. 
Moreover,' she continued, in a lower voice, 
4t is veiy impolitic, for she has not a 
penny, and she makes the men afraid of 
her, so she will never get married ; if sue 
was very rich she could afford to be so 
eccentric' 

' I must still repeat I admire her pluck,' 
sjiid Cecil; 'if she were rich it would not 
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want the same amount of courage to do as 
she liked ; that pass-key eveiywhere — 
money — invests its owner with wonderful 
power, greater even than the greatest 
virtue, for it covers " more than a multi- 
tude of sins." ' 

' Don't parody good things or I shall 
not talk to you any more ; but tell me 
seriously do you not think Effie had 
much better conform a little more to 
society and not dress in so outre a 
manner? ' 

'I think, perhaps, to keep the happy 
medium is certainly the best taste and 
wisest thing to do. A woman is more 
discreet when she never calls attention 
to herself by any peculiarity; but I 
respect the strength of mind which can 
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avoid an unbecoming dress, even though it 
be the fashion, far beyond the folly which 
leads women to follow with blind ido- 
latry where others lead. I think Miss 
Graham's style of hair-dressing is most 
becoming, and she is certainly brave m 
risking the- ridicule of her female friends. 
I own I should not be so courageous.' 

* Oh ! indeed, Mr. Wentworth, we are not 
half so hard on each other as you men 
are, and one thing, we are certainly 
not so much afraid of ridicule. I believe 
we could laugh a man out of anything ; 
but I must go and see if I can get 
some one else to sing.' 

' Not O'Brien for pity's sake; when he 
begins he never knows when to leave 
off— he 's so fond of hearing himself.' 
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Mrs. Martyn laughed, and went across 
th^ room to her sister, and asked her 
tomething. to which she gave a very 
decided negative, and continued her con- 
versation with old Sir Edmund, which 
Mrs. Martyn had interrupted. O'Brien 
had deserted her for the new faces, and 
Miss Graham was 'carrying on,' as she 
would have said herself, enormously. At 
his entreaty she sang one or two more 
songs, and then the servant announced 
that Miss Graham's carriage had come, 

and old Lady Peterson, who had with the 

« 

greatest difficulty roused herself from 
her nap, was delighted to see her go ; 
but O'Brien said that the sun of his exist- 
tnce had set, and would rise no more 
until he saw her again. Bed-candles 
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and ' good nights ' were then distributed, 
and the party betook themselves to their 
rooms. Mrs. Martyn, of course, went into 
the nursery to see if her darKng was 
safe and sleeping, and bent softly over 
the little face to kiss it, and invoke 
a blessing on it. And Rita lay in the 
little room adjoining the nursery, the 
soft light of the moon resting on her face, 
like her mother's kiss, coming in that 
gleam of light from her bright home 
• above. 
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CHAPTER III. 

r 

Ih a ainall but yet perfect gem of a house, 
iu the extreme west of London, lived Cecil 
Wwtworth's mother, the being whom in 
hj^T son's eyes was as near perfection as it 
"wm possible to be. Considerably above 
the middle height, and with a figure and 
(XW\plexion so wonderfully preserved that 
aha might have passed for Cecil's wife in- 
stead of his mother, she was the embodi- 
ment of all he admired personally, as well 
ai» mentally. Her hair, though streaked 
withgrey, was stUl long and thick ; and 
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lectual forehead, was a study for an artist 
yet, and spoke of the beauty which in her 
young days had justly made her a county 
belle. Dignity, self-possession, clear judg- 
ment, and perfect sincerity marked every 
line of her calm, grand face ; and when 
her smile, rare as her boy's, parted her lips, 
it lighted her whole face as the sun would 
light the sober twilight. ' He was the only 
son of his mother, and she was a widow.' 
In those simple, touching words of Holy 
Writ there is a whole story told ; they 
seem to convey the idea of the intense 
love which a widowed mother must feel 
for the child of him who has gone before — 
of how her every thought — ^her whole ob- 
ject in life — ^must have been this son — her 
prayers never offered but his name must 
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have mingled with them. So it was with 
Cecil's mother. When she laid in his grave 
her fine young husband, and beside him 
soon after a fragUe baby-girl, she turned to 
her boy, her only earthly treasure left;, 
and l6ved him, and lived for him alone. 

For him she gave up her country home, 
where she had passed her few happy mar- 
ried years, and took this house in London, 
that fi:om Eton he might more easily come 
to her, and she go to him if need be ; and 
when he had passed his school and uni- 
versity career, and he was called to the 
Bar, she still kept the town house, that he 
might always have a home where he would 
see his fi:iends and have them welcomed 
and entertained, as she felt his fi:iends 
ought to be. 
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* When you are married, my son, I shaU 
take myself off to the country ; but while 
you are a bachelor I shall remain your 
housekeeper/ she said. 

The fortune left him by his father would 
have enabled Cecil to live an idle life, but 
it was not to his taste. His mother had 
always impressed on him the necessity for 
emplojnnent — always made him feel we 
were not placed here to ''cumber the 
ground ; '' but that each person must strive 
to exercise the talents given him, even 
if they were not required for . his daily 
bread — must lead a life of useAilness to his 
fellow man, to leave behind him ' footprints 
on the sands of time.' 

The constant companionship of this ele- 
gant and refined woman, the choice friends 
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who were always assembled at her house — 
men and women of highest intellect — the 
choice pictures and works of art which 
made her small house, as I have said, a 
perfect gem -her elegant little carriage, 
her well-mannered servants, the decoration 
and furniture of her house, all had the 
stamp of * lady ' — and lady in its best and 
highest sense was Cecil Wentworth's good 
and gracious mother. It was no wonder, 
then, with such a model, that Cecil could 
find no one in the world when he began 
to mix in society, to please his fastidious 
taste — no wonder that the vapid nonsense, 
or the 'fast' vulgarity of the, so-caUed, 
young ladies he was constantly seeing, dis- 
gusted and annoyed him, and kept him still 
a bachelor beside his matchless mother. 
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She had received his letter, and was 
now answering it in her own favourite little 
room, which she called her ' sulky. ' It 
opened into her bedroom — the window, 
like a small conservatory, was filled with 
flowers and creeping plants ; a tiny 
Triton spurted water from a horn into 
a marble fountain, on the edge of which 
two turtle-doves sat dipping in their 
beaks, and dressing their soft plumage — 
tame, gentle, cooing things, that as often 
fluttered into the room to perch on their 
mistress's arm, and peck the seeds held in 
her outstretched hand; the carpet was a 
dark velvet pile, on which no footsteps 
could be heard, and the walls were hung 
with a white paper which showed so well the 
pretty water-colour drawings — little gems 
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of art her husband had collected. Two 
small oak brackets in « the recesses of the 
room supported exquisite little statuettes 
of * Purity ' and ' Innocence ; ' and each 
side the mirror, which was let into the 
wall with a plain flat gold rim, were two 
carvings in ivory on crimson velvet ; a 
walnut-wood Davenport and bookcase of 
the same; a most luxurious velvet couch 
and chairs of various forms, all tempting 
one to rest in them, and a small inlaid 
table mounted in ormolu, on which in 
all seasons stood a Dresden vase con- 
taining flowers, comprised the chief con- 
tents of the ' sulky,' which, though a very 
small room, appeared larger from the 
glass panels which were inserted in the 
doors and shutters. Here, as I have said. 
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Mrs. Wentworth sat writing to her son, 
his letter open beside her, the doves 
cooing on the edge of the fountain and the 
roar of the passing carriages in strange 
contrast with the pleasant sound which 
spoke of thick woods and fragrant flowers 
and summer sights and sounds, which often 
made Mrs. Wentworth long once more for 
the pretty country home she had given up 
for her son. 

As letters often give a good insight into 
character, I Avill transcribe Mrs. Went" 
worth's, so that my reader — I will only 
humbly speak in the singular number — 
may form a better idea of the mother who 
was so dear to Cecil. It was brought him 
at the breakfast-table at Beechdale, and he 
was as glad to get away and read it 

VOL. L F 
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beneath the trees on the lawn as any 
lover to peruse the 'first epistle from his 
■* beloved.' 

' My own dear Boy, — Your letter came 
to me yesterday welcome as daylight or 
the first violet, or anything you can ima- 
gine most loved and most welcomed. I 
hardly know if your account of the baby 
is sufficiently flattering for me to purchase 
your forgiveness for your silence, but your 
long letter is delightful enough to be 
accepted as penance. I have never seen 
George Martyn's second wife. As they 
have not a town house now, do you think 
they would like to come to us next 
season for a week or so, and would you 
like to have them? If so, pray ask them. 
I should like you much to go to Mr. Far- 
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rant's. I am not in tlie least dull ; you 
know that is not in my line. I begin to 
feel old and comfortable, and when I know 
that you are happy and amused I am 
satisfied to sit in my " sulky " and " think." 
I am still much pleased with our new 
neighbours the Tauntons — he is so clever 
and bright, and she is the sweetest little 
woman — a child- woman — so captivating 
in these artificial days ; everything is an 
enjoyment to her. She sits at the play 
and watches the performance and speaks 
of the characters as though they were all 
really what they pretend to be; she goes 
to the Botanic F^te to look at the flowers, 
not to see the people; she goes to the 
Opera to hear the music, not to show 
herself ; in short, she is thoroughly natu- 

V 2 
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ral, straightforward, and sincere, and with 
a capacity for enjoyment I have never seen 
save in children, which makes her delight- 
ful. I was some time before I found out 
what it was that fascinated me with her 
so much. She is not at all clever, but 
thoroughly appreciates talent in others, and 
confesses her own ignorance as bewitch- 
ingly and innocently as a child. It is 
since you left, I think, that I have dis- 
covered they are not husband and wife, but 
brother and sister, and their love for each 
other is charming. I do not think he 
could live without her or she him. They 
came in on my Wednesday last week, 
when you were much missed by the by. 
'' Marian" asked after you, Cecil, with a 
very vivid blush, but I own I am glad that 
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she is not to your taste. At first I liked her, 
but I find she is very frivolous and would 
never do for my particular son; it does not 
appear that you are captivated at Beech- 
dale either. I wonder if I should find you 
out without your telling me if you were 
to lose your heart? Well, God bless you, 
my boy. I will not apologise for this 
history about nothing, because I believe 
that any nonsense from your old mother 
pleases you. Remember me kindly to 
your cousin, and to Sir Edward and Lady 
Peterson. The doves send you their 
sweetest "coo;" Tiny a wag of her tail, 
which you will see enclosed in my letter — 
bad little dog, she will sit on my paper 
while I write. '' Fly '' I saw for a moment 
yesterday, when Whitworth came for orders, 
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and I enquired of course for Rupert. Whit- 
worth gives a much better report of him, 
thinks his lameness was only an accidental 
wrench, and that he will be quite well 
when "Master Cecil" comes home, and 
begs his " dooty ; '« and one old lady of 
your acquaintance sends you her fondest 
love and blessing, and begs you to believe 
that she is proud to sign herself 

' YouB Mother.' 



Cecil had just got to the end of his 
letter when Mrs. Martyn came smiling 
across the lawn towards him. 

' Mr. Wentworth,' she began — ' Oh, I 
beg your pardon ; I will not interrupt you 
in an interesting letter. ' 

' It is from some one I love very much, 
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Mrs. Martyn, I must own — although * I 
suppose it is very outrageous to acknow- 
ledge it is from my mother.' 

' Indeed I think it is very charming of 
you to own it, Mr. Wentworth; and I 
really regret having to spoil all your 
pleasant feelings by what I have to com- 
municate.' 

'Dear me, Mrs. Martyn, don't alarm 
me. What is it?' 

' Look here,' she said, handing him a 
note. ' Eead that.' 

' And you expect me to go, Mrs. 
Martyn ? ' he said, as he gave her back the 
note. 

' Well, we should of course prefer your . 
going. What excuse could you make for 
not accepting it?' 
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' May I not say I would rather not go ? ' 
«aid Cecil gravely. 

Mrs. Martyn laughed as she answered, 
' Unhappily, Mr. Wentworth, society does 
not accept the proverb that " Honesty is 
the best policy ; " we must assume a 
virtue if we have it not, and express the 
"greatest pleasure" in accepting an in- 
vitation which we would give any money 
to be allowed to refuse.' 

' Then I am to say I have the greatest 
pleasure in accepting Mrs. Daintree's in- 
vitation, I suppose ? ' 

* Well, I will spare your conscience, as 
I am very intimate with her. I can just 
. say we are all coming. I'll drive there 
after luncheon to-day.' 

' Thank you very much ; my conscience 
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will be for ever your debtor for sparing 
it another burden : it is already overdone. 
And now, do you think I may venture 
to ask for a mount to-day ? I feel in- 
clined for a canter over your lovely downs/ 

* Certainly ; you will find Mr. MsLTtyD. 
in the stables. He goes there imme- 
diately after breakfast. Go and choose 
your horse ; I recommend " My Lady " — 
she is a beauty.' 

Cecil accordingly strolled away to the 
stables, and Mrs. Martyn returned to the 
house, meeting, just at the door, her sister 
equipped for walking, and carrying a 
basket. 

' I am going for the lilies, Emmy ; you 
shall not say there are none any more,' 
she said. 
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' Not going alone, are you ? Can't you 
find a cavalier? Where's O'Brien? ' 

* Hush ! for pity's sake. I have escaped 
him with the greatest ingenuity, and want 
to get away as quickly as possible before 
he misses me. Good-bye.' And running 
quickly across the lawn without another 
word, her tiny form was soon lost amongst 
the bushes in the shrubbery. O'Brien had 
accompanied Mr. Martyn to the stables, 
where he was sitting on the edge of one 
of the mangers, smokiug a cigar, and oc- 
casionally puffing the smoke into the face 
of the pretty patient occupant of the stall, 
who, with large, earnest, thoughtful eyes 
seemed looking at him with a sort of 
contemptuous pity. There was a great 
superiority in the beautiful animal over 
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the human being beside her. She wa» 
thoroughly doing her duty, carrying out 
the purposes of her Ufe, obedient, docile^ 
and useful ; and he, the creature in whom 
there was an immortal soul, was wasting 
time and money in a vague, purposeless 
existence, and a mere idle pursuit of 
amusement. ' To pass the time ' was his 
one thought. To pass the time till 
when? — ay, that was the question he had 
better have asked himself — ^till when ? — till 
he should be called to give an account of 
the talent entrusted to him, to say what 
he had done with the years which had 
been given him, what he had done with 
the wealth, what with the opportunities 
of doing good to others. All lost, no- 
thing to show for it all, nothing to say 
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but that he had tried to ' pass the time.' 
What would he then give to have that 
same time accorded him once more ; but 
that may not be ; each moment as it passes 
by us, it . is well to recollect, is gone, it 
can never come again, the wasted threads 
can never be caught up, the opportunity 
lost never regained — ^it is gone to bear 
witness against us. But such were not 
the thoughts that filled the brain of the 
individual who sat puffing the smoke in 
' My Lady's ' face at that moment. His 
thoughts were divided between how long 
it would be before luncheon and which 
was the pleasanter of the two girls with 
whom he had recently become acquainted. 
There was no doubt, he argued. Miss 
Graham was the prettier, and yet that 
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provoking Miss Elwyn always came 
uppermost in his mind. Then he won- 
dered which had the most money — ^be- 
cause, though he was in no great hurry 
to be married, still it was a thing a 
' feller ' was expected to do, and he 
shouldn't much care which of these two 
he had, only being deuced short himself 
he must have tin. He'd try and pump 
it out of Martyn or Wentworth — ay, 
Wentworth would be the best, because 
of course Martyn wouldn't speak quite 
fair, as he'd want to get his sister off. 
Yes, that was it; he'd ask Wentworth. 
And lifting himself off the manger, he 
sauntered out of thg stable-yard just as 
Wentworth entered it. 

' Ah ! here ye are. old fellow. I was just 
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wanting ye. I've something particular to 
say to ye.' 

* Well, wait a moment/ said Cecil, ' I am 
going to find Martjni. Is he here ? ' 

' I believe he is — ^in some of the stables ; 
but come with me first. IVe something 
of the greatest importance to tell you.' 

' The greatest importance ? to me or to 
yourself? ' 

' Oh, to myself of course, or I shouldn't 
consider it of the slightest importance,' he 
said, laughing. 

'Well, that's honest, any way; let's 
have it then by all means. I only 
wanted to tell Martyn I should take 
a canter by and by, and to ask which 
horse I might have ; that will keep.' 

* He'll be about here directly, and I 
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know he talked of a ride to St. Catherine's 
Abbey this afternoon. You'll come with 
us, won't you ? ' 

' Oh yes, I don't care which way I ride.' 
Cecil was carrying out Mrs. Martyn's 
argument that we often say 'with the 
greatest pleasure ' to that which one would 
give worlds to avoid; but without rude- 
ness he did not know how to reftise going 
with the party, though he would infinitely 
have preferred a canter on the breezy 
downs by himself. If there was, one thing 
he disliked more than another, it was 
what he termed ' a rattle.' One who kept 
up a continued noisy chatter and loud 
laugh at nothing, or, still worse, at his 
own sayings, worried him to death, and 
such a man was this empty-headed 
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O'Brien ; and with the air of a martyr 
he had suffered him to place his arm 
tiirough his and drag him into the shrub- 
beries, there to impart this ' important * 
intelligence. 

'Well, you see now, the matter's this. 
I've an idea of being married, but I want 
a nice stylish sort of girl with tin — I 
can't do without that — and I'm puzzled 
between two of them. I shouldn't mind 
having both.' 

' But you mustn't, my dear fellow,' 
gravely interrupted Cecil. 

' Nonsense, you know what I mane — 
mean, I mane — bother the brogue, it 
sticks to me like a burr. The thing is 
just this. They're both charming — Miss 
Graham's by far the prettier, and would 
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show off best at the head of one's table, 
but, by Jove, there's something about 
that little Elwyn girl that drives a 
fellow distracted. She's like the little 
white worm which makes a hole in the 
ship, and sends it to the bottom before you 
know where ye are.' 

'But what have I got to do with all 
this ? ' asked Cecil. 

' I'm coming to it. Ye've nothing in 
life to do with it — at least I hope not — 
only I just wanted you to tell me which 
of 'em you think has the best of it in the 
money department. My decision depends 
entirely on that.' 

' Miss Elwyn, I should say. Mrs. Mar- 
tyn, I understood, was an heiress, and as 
Miss Elwyn is her sister I dare say she's 
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rich too — very likely as they have no 

brothers they were joint heiresses/ 

^ To be sure, likely enough. Thank ye, 

my dear fellow. She shall be the lucky 

individual that calls me husband. It's a 

delightful feeling to have one's mind made 
up.' 

' You do not apprehend the slightest 
difficulty with the young lady then ? ' said 
Cecil, feeling an irresistible desire to kick 
him. 

' Why should I ?' he coolly answered, 

' Well, no, of course not. A person of 
your attractions could command anyone 
from a duchess downwards.' 

' My dear fellow, you flatter me. But 
there is no doubt the red coat has great 
power over the fair sex.' 

' Yes, and they're not particular who is 
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inside it. But I shall go back to the 
stables. You, of course, will go in search 
of the lady. You'll be sure to find her 
in the garden. I see her doing the 
picturesque with a basket on her arm^ 
most mornings at this time. Go on and 
prosper.' 

'All right, my dear fellow, I'll take 
your advice ; and I haven't much time to 
lose, for I'm off on Monday.' 

' That's a bkssing,' muttered Cecil, as 
the ensign with a loud laugh pushed open 
one of the little iron gates which opened 
from the shrubbery into the carriage-drive, 
and started in search of Miss Elwyn. 
Cecil lighted a cigar, and wandered on 
dreamily along the shrubbery until he 
found himself at the end, which opened on 

g2 
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to a meadow yellow with buttercups, where 
the cows stood beneath the shelter of some 
trees in a group which would have made a 
study for Cooper. Across this meadow 
was a path which led to the wood where 
Miss Elwyn had gone in pursuit of lilies. 
Cecil still wandered dreamily along it until 
he reached the Wood itself, and, tempted 
by its cool shadows and fragrant scent, 
he stepped over the little stile which led 
into it, and went on along the narrow foot- 
path, stopping every now and then to look 
up into the trees and watch the squirrels 
jumping from bough to bough, or to note 
some large pencilled butterfly spreading 
its wings in the bright sunshine. Cecil 
was a great worshipper of nature, though 
his opportunities had been few to indulge 
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in his taste. To him there was intense 
enjoyment in the observation of the habits 
of insects, birds, and animals; and in the 
beauty and fragrance of flowers he felt a 
delight too deep for expression. In his 
rare visits to the country he therefore 
dearly liked to ramble alone, and enjoy all 
those sights and sounds, which were such 
refreshment to him after the turmoil of a 
busy London life. 

How delicious was the stillness, only 
broken by the singing of the birds and 
the soft rustling of the breeze ! He took 
out his mother's letter, and, flinging him- 
self down on the mossy root of a large tree, 
read it again and muttered, ' Poor Marian-! 
Dear sweet mother, she little thinks — fri- 
volous indeed!' and then he replaced the 
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letter in his pocket, and flinging himself 
back on the soft underwood, with his hands 
behind his head as a sort of pillow, he lay 
thinking on some events which his mo- 
ther's letter had recalled to his recol- 
lection, until he was nearly asleep. Voices 
at length roused him; and the words, in 
a voice which he thought he recognised, 
spoken with trembling earnestness, ' Go ! I 
beseech you to go — you are worse than 
mad to stay here ! ' He raised himself to 
listen, for in lower, deeper tones he heard 
the words — 

'I will not, I cannot go vdthout some 
hope,' and then there was a low sob. Before 
he could determine w:hether to get up and 
walk away, or announce his presence by a 
cough, or at once go up to whence the 
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sound proceeded, as though he had heard 
nothing, the branches parted hurriedly, 
and a slight female form shot past him so 
quickly that he could scarcely determine 
if his conjecture were right as to the voice 
he heard being that of Miss Elwyn. He rose 
and made a step or two forward to make 
sure, his curiosity much excited, but the 
figure was out of sight — only along the path 
she had taken lay several lilies of the valley. 
He turned away with a smile. ' Very 
pretty. Miss Elwyn,' he thought; ' gathering 
lilies for your sister is a romantic amuse- 
ment. And who maj^ be the gallant cava- 
lier? Poor O'Brien has been reckoning 
without his host, it appears. What a set 
the girls are now to be sure! I really 
fancied Miss Elwyn would have been 
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superior to a clandestine meeting in a 
wood; but they are all alike. I should 
like to know who the gentleman is, I 
must own.' And Cecil, with a pardonable 
curiosity, went towards that part of the 
wood from which the soimd of voices had 
proceeded, and suddenly came face to face 
with a man who was coming stealthily 
along as though unwilling to be heard or 
seen. An exclamation of profound . as- 
tonishment escaped Cecil as the man, 
starting back, exclaimed — 

' Good heavens, Wentworth ! ' and 
turning quickly, without another word, 
rushed through the bushes in an opposite 
direction, and was far out of sight before 
Cecil could recover his astonishipent or 
make an effort to stop him. So bewildered 
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by this sudden and unexpected ap- 
pearance that he could scarcely yet realise 
the fact that the individual was really 
known to him, but that rather it was some 
optical delusion, he would have doubted 
the evidence of his own senses had he 
not heard him make use of his name, 
which confirmed him in the belief that 
he was not mistaken. But how came 
he there ? Was it he who was conversing 
with Miss Elwyn and causing Jier agita- 
tion? was there an engagement between 
them, or what did it all mean ? He 
hardly knew what course to take, or how 
far it was right to interfere in a matter 
which was decidedly no business of his, and 
with which he had become acquainted so 
strangely. He thought he ought to speak 
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to Mr. Martyn on the subject, and find 
out if he was aware of the acquaintance 
his sister-in-law had formed. And yet it 
seemed base to betray Miss Ehvyn if her 
engagement was a clandestine one, and the 
whole matter a secret fi:om her friends; 
80 he finally determined as he walked back 
to the house to let matters take their 
course for the present, and make sure by 
other means that he was not mistaken as 
to the identity of the person in the wood. 
He walked across the lawn and in at the 
French window of the library, where he 
found Mrs. Martyn seated writing a 
note. 

' Oh, Mr. Went worth, here you are,' 
she said. ' George has been looking for 
you. Mr. O'Brien said you were looking 
for him in the stables ; he went there, but 
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you were not to be found. We were just 
thinking of sending the " hue-and-cry " 
after you.' 

' I strolled down the shrubbery with my 
cigar in a dreamy way, and forgot my in- 
tention to go to Martyn for a horse/ 
answered Wentworth. ' I hope I have not 
hindered him very seriously by his hunt 
for me ?' 

' Not at all ; he has nothing on earth to 
do. There he goes across the lawn again 
to the stables,' she exclaimed. 

' I will go to him at once,' said Went- 
worth. 

' And see about your horse, he wants 
you to ride with us ; I am going to ride 
too to St. Catherine's after lunch,' so I am 
just writing a note to Mrs. Daintree to 
tell her we will all come and dine with 
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her ; and I have not said a word about 
" great pleasure," ' she added laughing. 

Wentworth was about to reply, but his 
attention was attracted by O'Brien, who, 
standing just outside the window, so as 
not to be seen by Mrs. Martyn, was going 
through most energetic pantomimic signs- 
beckoning violently, pointing in different 
directions, and apparently endeavouring 
to make Wentworth understand he 
wanted to speak to him out there pri- 
vately. Accordingly, merely saying he 
would follow Mr. Martjna, he went out on 
the lawn to receive O'Brien's excited com- 
munication. 

' My dear fellow ! ' he exclaimed, ' come 
here among the trees quietly. You'll never 
believe what I'm going to say — she's posi- 
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tively refused me. I went directly you 
gave me your advice to look for her, but 
she was not to be found; and then Mrs. 
Martyn told me she was gone to the wood 
for lilies. Bravo, thinks I, the very place 
for a romantic declaration. I hurried off, 
and just at the shrubbery gate I met her — 
and, my dear fellow, in the most excited 
state — she talked very fast, and when I 
said something about the lilies she said 
yes, she had got an immense quantity, and, 
by Jove, there were only two in her basket. 
Well, I felt there was no time to lose and 
so I began at once ; but, bless you, at the 
first word she shut me up, requested me 
if I was a gentleman to desist at once and 
let her pass into the house. Oh ! faith, 
the little woman was on her dignity, I 
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assure you ; I can't make it out for the life 
of me, for I must honestly own I construed 
her agitation and confusion most favour- 
ably for myself — what else could have 
caused it — can you conjecture ?' 

' It is impossible to understand women, 
my dear O'Brien/ said Cecil ; ' I've given 
up trying a long while.' ' 

' It's a confounded bore though, I can tell 
you, because perhaps the other would have 
said yes.' 

' Never mind, " faint heart never won 
fair lady," ' said Cecil ; ' try again some 
future day. I must go, Mr. Martyn wants 
me.' And before O'Brien had time to stop 
him he started off, muttering to himself, 
* What a fool that fellow is, to be sure ; such 
a conceited animal, too. I don't believe 
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she would have had him if there was no 
one else in the case. Poor girl, can sjie 
really be the one I was told of, I wonder/ 
And he wondered so much during the 
whole of his conversation immediately 
afterwards with Mr. Martyn that he won- 
dered what on earth was the matter with 
Cecil, and enquired of his wife when he 
went in to luncheon. 

Cecil rather dreaded that luncheon, not 
knowing whether Miss Elwyn had seen 
him in the woods or not, and feeling • how 
awkward it would be for her if she had. 
But when he entered the drawing-room he 
found she was not there, and her sister 
said she had a bad headache and was lying 
down. Immediately after luncheon the 
horses came round and the riding party 
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started for St. Catherine's, so that Cecil 
saw nothing of Miss Elwyn till dinner- 
time. She then appeared as bright and 
gay as .usual, and answered the enquiries 
with the assurance that her headache was 
quite gone ; but in the course of the even- 
ing, when Mrs. Martyn laughingly pointed 
to two lilies of the valley in a glass on the 
table and said, 

* There, Mr. Wentworth, are the won- 
derful quantity of lilies which Nina went 
all the way into the wood to fetch,' the 
colour mounted to her hair and covered 
even her neck, though she managed to say 
quite composedly — 

' Don't be ungrateful, Emmy, they are 
better than none.' Cecil could not for- 
bear glancing at her, but she never raised 
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her eyes from the embroidery frame at 
which she was working. 

O'Brien, cowed by her decided refusal in 
the morning, was, greatly to the comfort 
of the rest of the party, positively quiet, 
and read a novel — at least, yawned over 
one — ^taking out his watch incessantly, as 
though anxious to see when he could with 
decency escape to bed. 

Cecil challenged Mr. Martyn to a game 
at chess, glad of some engrossing amuse- 
ment which should take his thoughts from 
incessantly recurring to the wood adven- 
ture, and Mrs. Martyn worked beside her 
sister, occasionally looking at her and 
O'Brien with some idea of the truth from 
the changed manner they had assumed 
towards each other. Sir Edward and 
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Lady Peterson had left that afternoon to 
pay another visit in the neighbourhood 
before their return to town. 

'Oh, Mr. O'Brien,' said Mrs. Martyn 
at length, as another yawn escaped the 
intelligent ensign, 'you will drive me to 
do something desperate if you yawn any 
more over that magnificent book.' 

'Taith, I know I'm an ill-mannered 
brute to yawii in your presence at all, but 
books seem to me always to have remark- 
ably sedative properties.' 

' Some books, doubtless, but anyone 
who can understand his own language and 
has the sm*allest heart or mind in his body 
must be entranced by that book.' 

' Oh,' said Mr. Martyn, looking off from 
his game at the book in O'Brien's hand, 
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' Emily is mad on that point ; she neithef 
ate, drank, spoke, nor slept till she finished 
it, gave me no peace till I bought it for 
her, and quarrels with everyone who does 
not go mad about it too.' 

' I can't really see anything in it but 
uninteUigible bosh.' 

' Then I fear, Mr. O'Brien, I must qon- 
sider you wanting in heart, mind, and 
knowledge of your own language,' replied 
Mrs. Martyn. 

Her husband laughed loudly. 'I told 
you you would catch it,' he said. 

' I am sure Nina agrees with me ; don't 
you, Nina ? ' said Mrs. Martyn. 

Cecil looked up from his chess to the 
preoccupied face bending over the em- 
broidery frame, as her sister repeated — 

H 2 
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* Nina, do you hear ? Don't you agree 
with me. I am sure you do, for you were 
quite as wild about it as I was.' 

* Me were you talking to ? Wild about 
what ? ' 

' Oh, Nina, where have you gone to ? 
what are you thinking about ? ' 

' I don't know. I am stupid to-night I 
think with my headache,' she answered, 
as, catching for an instant Cecil's eye, she 
blushed painfully. His attention having 
been thus attracted of course he got 
checkmated, and the game ending thus 
he rose, and walking up to the frame at 
which Nina was working, said, ' Lilies of 
the valley would make a nice group, would 
they not ? ' 

' Yes, very,' she answered quietly, bend- 
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ing down to pick some wools from the 
basket on a stool near her. 

' So they would, Nina, in white beads,' 
said Mrs. Martyn ; ' you shall make me a 
sofa cushion for my birthday.' 

' No, I had better make Mr. Wentworth 
a pair of slippers, as he seems so fond of 
lilies ; they would be very elegant grounded 
with some dark colour.' 

Cecil looked fixedly at her for a moment, 
but this time she never flinched or blushed, 
but raised her eyes to his face and steadily 
returned his gaze. 

He had never noticed her eyes before, 
and wondered now that he never had; 
there was a depth of expression in them 
he had never seen equalled ; and this with 
her extraordinary power of self- control 
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made this ' mite of a thing, either fifteen 
or fifty/ haunt his thoughts and puzzle 
him more than anyone he had ever yet 
known. That night before he slept he 
wrote a long letter, which he placed in the 
post-box on the hall table. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The following morning the breakfast party 
at Beechdale was diminished by one — 
Mr. O'Brien had left by an early train, 
having sent a note to Miss Elwyn's room, 
sajdng that her decided refusal had dis- 
tresse;d him so much that he could not 
trust himself to see her again ; the torture 
of even one other day was too much for 
him, and so he bid her ' farewell for ever/ 
But it had had certainly no bad effect on 
Miss Elwyn ; on the contrary, her spirits 
seemed to have revived, and thoi;gh as 
usual she„ took no notice of Cecil, she did 
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not appear to avoid him, or seem embar- 
rassed in his presence, till he began to 
wonder if he was mistaken altogether 
— whether he had after all not seen 
her in the wood. There were other 
young ladies in the neighbourhood, and 
the lilies which strewed the gi^ound might 
have been dropped by someone else; but 
then there was no doubt she did blush, 
and she did bring home only two lilies. 
O'Brien, too, testified to having met her at 
that time, and to her agitation. 'Well, 
at any rate,' he thought, * she has one 
usefiil quality — extraordinary self-com- 
mand.' As they finished breakfast the 
bells of the old church rang out a merry 
peal, and Mr. Martyn, looking up fi^om 
some letters he was reading, said — 
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* What are those bells for, Emmy ?' 
' Why, church, I suppose.' 

* But it's a peal, not chimes as usual on 
Sunday.' 

* It's Myra Croft's wedding peal, I 
suspect,' said Miss Elwyn. ' She was 

married last Monday, and they are ringing 

them into church.' 

' What, your little protegee, Nina ?' 

' Yes ; I have got her off my hands,' 

said Miss Elwyn, laughing. 

'Well, I am sure she is much indebted 

to you, Nina ; you have been a true friend 

to her.' 

* Is there a little history attached to this 
bridal then ? ' asked Cecil. 

' Oh no, nothing at all,' said Miss Elwyn, 
hurriedly. * Let us go and get ready for 
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church, Emmy; it's a long walk, and too 
hot to walk fast.' 

' George W9»nts another cup of coffee ; 
you can go though, dear, if you like.' 

Miss Elwyn accordingly rose and left 
the room ; and as she closed the door Mrs. 
Martyn said — 

' Dear Nina, I am sure she carries out 

the order not to let her right hand know 

what her left hand does. She cannot 

bear to have her good deeds mentioned. 

You have no idea, Mr. Wentworth, what 

she has done for that. girl. We have an 

uncle living in Birmingham, and Nina 

went there once to stay. Of course she 

visited the manufactories, and was much 

« 
distressed by the appearance of one of the 

girls, who looked as if she was in a 
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consumption. She enquired into the case, 
and finding the poor thing was motherless 
and had a wretched home, she offered to 
take her home with her, and give her the 
benefit of care and good food for a few 
months, and then get her a situation. The 
girl was pleased enough to go at first, but 
was a great trouble to her afterwards.' 

' No mistake about it,' said Mr. Martyn. 
*She was a nuisance. I told Nina she 
would be ; those factory girls are such a set.' 

^But she persevered with her?' asked 
Cecil. 

* Indeed she did, most patiently. She 
taught her to read and write and work, to 
be neat and orderly in her ways, and 
make her own clothes ; and then, thinking 
London was a bad place for her to be in, 
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she got her a situation here with a kind- 
hearted farmer's wife — she could not with 
all her patience fit her for higher service ; 
and she has now married very respectably 
— a man who keeps a small grocer's shop 
in the village.' 

' Yes, Nina's rather a trump,' said Mr, 
Martyn ; * it cost her money as well as 

time and patience, and she never got tired 

of her task, which I must own I thought 

she would; young ladies so often take 

things up with enthusiasm, and then throw 

them up with disgust.' 

Cecil answered * yes ' in a thoughtful 

manner, but otherwise he made no remark ; 

and soon after they all went to their rooms 

to get ready for church, and Myra Croft's 

story was. alluded to no more. 
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They always lunched immediately on 
their return from church, and then strolled 
on to the lawn, the gentlemen to smoke and 
the ladies to chat and pick flowers, and 
beguile the time till dinner. Mrs. Martyn 
did not go to the afternoon service, because 
she took charge of her baby then, and 
allowed the nurse to go to church, who 
always took poor little Rita. Mrs. Martyn 
had asked, when she first came to her new 
home, whether Rita ever went to church, 
and on being told that the servants always 
took her, she contented herself with that 
assurance, and with an occasional enquiry 
as to whether she had been there and had 
behaved herself, and could tell her any- 
thing about the sermon; but she never 
ofifered to take her herself. So this after- 
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noon Rita and the nurse betook themselves 
across the fragrant meadows to the pretty 
village church, where Rita, perched on a 
seat, sat dreamily thinking, occasionally 
catching a few of the grand words of 
Holy Writ, wondering why the people did 
not applaud them, they were so beautiful, 
thinking that perhaps they would if they 
were said properly, and not spoken in 
such a cold monotonous tone ; and then 
away would go the wandering thoughts 
from the holy church, of which she knew 
so little, to the theatre, where she hoped 
one day to stand and declaim words in a 
way which should stir the people's hearts, 
and make the plaudits echo through the 
building ; then, as her eye fell on the 
painted window, the golden sun lighting 
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up the faces of the holy men depicted 
there, she wondered if heaven had glorious 
light like that, and if her mother's beautiful 
face had a glory round it like those pic- 
tured saints; then a nudge from nurse 
would tell her that the service which had 
been of so Uttle use to her was ended, and 
they must go home. Eita was always 
sorry to go, for, little as she comprehended 
anythmg of religion beyond the fact that 
God made her and all things, and that He 
lived in a bright world beyond the skies, 
where her mother now was, and where she 
would go if she was good, still she liked 
the quiet, holy stillness of the place, and 
had a strange feeling, for which she could 
not account, that, there, was rest and 
peace, and that she must be the better 
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for its influence. She walked home with 
nurse, stopping every now and then to 
pick the wild flowers in the hedgerows, or 
to peer up into them for nests ; and Gibson 
walked on, unheeding her, busied with her 
own thoughts^ till they reached the house. 
Then the nurse went on to the lawn to 
take the baby from Mrs. Martyn, who was 
there asleep in her arms ; and Rita walked 
away to the shrubbery, with a faint hope 
that she should see there, the only person 
she cared for, beside the baby — ^Went- 
worth. But she stayed there a long time 
alone, and finally went in to her tea 
without seeing him. Wentworth, having 
finished his cigar, had joined the ladies, 
and was chatting with them — a most un- 
usual step for him, as he never sought the 
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society of women. The baby had formed 
a subject for conversation at first, and 
when Mrs. Martyn, seeing nurse, walked 
across the lawn to give up her charge, Cecil 
felt impelled to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, and speak to Miss Elwyn of her visit 
to the wood. His first determination, not 
to say anything, was shaken by her strange 
self-possession and a feeling he could not 
himself define, which made him wish to be 
her confidant, so he said in a low tone — 

* May I say that I saw you in the wood 
yesterday ? ' 

' May you say so ? certainly, if you did,' 
answered Miss Elwyn. 

And it would . have taken the most 
watchful observer to detect the smallest 
change of colour as she spoke. 

VOL. I. I 
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' Then you do not mind my raying that 
you wgre in the wood, and not — ^not alto- 
gether only picking lilies ? ' he persisted. 

'Mr. Wentworth, you are mysterious. 
Is there any joke going on ? Why should 
you not say I was in the wood, when every 
one knows I was there ? ' 

*Miss Elwyn, it is you, I think, who 
are mysterious. Did you, or did you not, 
run swiftly past me in the little wood here 
close by?' 

^ I think, as far as I recollect, I did run 
out of the wood, for I was later than I 
meant to be,' she answered; and again 
she raised those deep earnest grey eyes 
to his ; * but whether I passed you or no, 
I cannot tell. I certainly did not see you.' 

* It is very extraordinary,' murmured 
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Cecil. ' I kiiow I am running the risk of 
your thinking me intrusive and imper- 
tinent ; but tell me, will you, Miss IJlwyn, 
if' 

At this moment Mrs. Martyn joined 
them again, and to Cecil's intense surprise, 
Miss Elwyn said — 

' Emily, Mr. Wentworth is questioning 
me in the strangest manner. I am glad 
you have come back to help me ; he is 
asking me all sorts of questions about my 
expedition for these unfortunate lilies yes- 
terday. What does he mean?' 

'I have not the least idea; what is it, 
Mr. Wentworth?' said Mrs. Martyn, laugh- 
ingly. 

Mystified, and annoyed that he was so, 
Cecil said — 

T 2 
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* Oh, nothing, Mrs. Martyn. I was only- 
making, or rather trying to make. Miss 
Elwyn believe that I had seen her doing 
the romantic in the woods/ 

*And yoii find Nina is not so easily 
made to believe, eh?' said Mrs. Martyn. 

* Mr. Wentworth has yet to learn,* said 
Nina, 'that my credulity is not easily 
imposed on, and that I am apt to believe 
people often accuse others of what they 
are guilty themselves. We shall be in- 
clined to enquire what took Am into the 
wood.' 

Mrs. Martjm laughed heartily, and Cecil 
bit his lip, and turned away, muttering 
something about going, to Martyn, and, 
walking quickly away, left the ladies 
alone. 
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'What does it all mean, Nina?' asked 
Mrs. Martyn, when he was out of sight. 
' Oh, some nonsense, I suppose.' 
' I should not have thought our grave 
friend equal to nonsense. But, look here, 
whilst we are alone I'll read you something.' 
And taking a note from her pocket, she 
read as follows : — 

' " Dearest Mrs. Martyn, — 

' " Are you going to the Daintrees' 
to-morrow, and does the * Invincible' ac- 
company you ? I shan't go unless you all 

do ; it will be too horrible. The man is 
waiting for my answer, so say ' yes' or ' no.' 

I shall like to go if that icicle who is stay- 
ing with you is going ; I micst melt him. 

* " Your loving 

' " Effib." ' 
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* Meaning Mr. Wentworth, I suppose/ 
said Miss Elwyn. 

* Oh, yes; she is nettled that he took no 
notice of her. She is so spoilt by admira- 
tion, she expects every one to fall at her 
feet.' 

* She is very beautiful ; lovely enough 
to turn every one's head as well as her own,' 
said Miss Elwyn. ' I suppose you said we 
were going to-morrow ? ' 

* Yes ; I said " Yes " simply as she 
desired me — a message impossible to com- 
plicate or make a mistake with, I should 
say.' 

* Unless the messenger said ** No," ' 
answered Nina. 

'People have made, that unfortunate 
mistake sometimes, Nina, saying " No" 
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when they meant " Yes." Take care you 
never do.' 

*No fear, Emmy!' And turning away 
suddenly, she walked into the Ijouse. , 
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CHAPTER V. 

Mrs. Daintree's party needs no describing 
to those who live in the country. Thej 
know well that two or three people staying 
in the house — a heavy rector of the BroaA 
Church, and a bright, vivacious curate cf 
the High Church party, the wife of the 
former and the would-be wife of the latter- 
form the staple of these dinners, undertakei 
and accepted as a duty to society. Thej 
know that the conversation wiU couttist oJ 
a little politics; a great deal of gossip about 
who is to have the livings vacant in the 
neighbourhood, or on the management of 
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choirs, or the conducting of church ser- 
vices ; a little scandal, quickly stopped by 
the hostess, who would be ' so sorry if the 
report should have come from her house ; ' 
s^, university anecdote or two from the 
heavy rector; and probably an excited dis- 
cussion about the last croquet match by 
the vivacious curate and the young lady. 
They know that the young lady will sing, 
and that no one will listen, but that every 
one will say ' thank you ! ' that then there 
will be a pause, and that the hostess will 
endeavour to persuade some one else to 
sing, but that she will not probably be 
successful — when the poor young lady (who 
has been probably asked for the purpose) 
will sing again ; and by this time the 
rector's wife will be wishing she was home 
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with the baby, and making little signs to 
her husband, as she sees with distress that 
there are symptoms of whist ; but she gets 
him away successfully, and the rest soon 
follow; and the hostess goes to bed thankful 
that it is over, and that the thing has gone 
off very well, with the exception of the 
cutlets being rather burnt, and the soup 
a little too hot with pepper. 

This, with very little difference, was the 
evening at Mrs. Daintree's ; there were more 
young ladies, and Wentworth was in place 
of the vivacious curate. Effie did her best 
to captivate hii^, but in vain; he was more 
silent and abstracted than ever; but she 
was listened to when she sang by every one 
else, and received very warm applause ; it 
was a style of singing wHch pleased them. 
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for it was showy and effective, and, more- 
over, it had the reputation of being very 
fine ; but Cecil never joined in the applause, 

never said anything till the comic Muse, 
as he called her, asked him if he did not 

think it ' exquisite/ 

'Miss Graham sings like an artist,' he 
then replied; whereupon the intelligent 
young lady giggled, and said what a 
'funny man' he was. Why, he could 
not imagine, unless she could not under- 
stand his speech and thought it was 'funny' 
to call a singer an artist ; but he could 
scarcely believe her intellect was quite at 
such a low ebb. 

Then, of course, she asked him if he 
sang, and he assured her that he only sang 
in his own chambers. 

How she should like to hear him ! 
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Would she ? If she would come there 
some day, he would give her that treat. 

* No, would you really ? How jolly ! I 
declare I will come, if you will give me the 
address,' said this gay young lady. 

Of course Cecil gave the address, and she. 
fetched a card from the basket, and asked 
him to write it on the back, that she might 
not forget it, and, saying it was ' immense 
fun,' and she would be sure to come, she 
went giggling away to her sister, who was 
quoting Tennyson with Mr. Martjni at the 
other side of the room. 

Effie Graham had been watdaing these 
two as they talked the whole time; and 
when Miss Marchmont moved away from 
him, she went to a vacant seat beside Miss 
Elwyn, and said — 
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* What a strange creature that Went- 
worth is ! He has been talking to that ex- 
ceedingly plain and very empty-headed 
goose, Nelly Marchmont, .and I can't get a 
word.' 

* You, who are neither plain nor empty- 
headed?' answered Nina, smning. 

' Exactly,' said Effie, with a pretty pout 
of her rosy Hps. ' I don't understand him. 
Every one talks to me; a heap of foolish 
idiots turn over my music, and pick up my 
fan, and send me flowers, and talk foolery 
to me ; and he never speaks to me or looks 
at me. But he shall^ Nina, if I die for it.' 

Nina smiled, but made no answer. 

* Do you call him handsome, Nina ? ' 
Effie asked, after a moment's pause. 

* No ; nice-looking, very.' 
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> Nice:looking, you call him, only. Well, 
have you seen him smile ? ' 

' Yes, once or twice.' 

' At you ? ' she asked, eagerly. 

' Oh, no ! not at me,' said Nina. 

'I would give an empire to make him 
smile at me,- answered Effie. 

' Effie ! what are you saying ? ' 

* What I mean, Nina. He is the only 
man I ever saw for whom I would take the 
trouble to stir one of my fingers ; and for 
him I would ' 

' Sing once again. Miss Graham, if you 
are not too tired,' said Mrs. Daintree, 
coming up to the couch on which the two 
girls were seated. 

* I'm not in the least tired, but I shall 
tire others, I fear.' 
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' Oh, no ! HP one could tire of your 
music,' said Mrs. Daintree. 

' If you think .not, I shall be most 
happy,' said Effie, rising, 

' Thank you; you are so good-natured.' 

* What song does he like, Nina ? ' she 
whispered hurriedly, as she took off her 
gloves. 

' I haven't the least idea ; I never heard 
him say,' answered Miss Elwyn. 

' I'll try something,' she said; and taking 
Mr. Daintree's offered arm, she went to 
the piano, and certainly excelled herself in 
that most beautiful air — 

Toi que j'aime; 

but Cecil sat unmoved amidst the eiithu- 
siastic applause which greeted the singer 
at the conclusion ; and -when, on her 
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return to her seat beside Nina, her first 
question was, * Did he seem to like that ? ' 
Nina could only answer, that he did not 
evince it by his manner; and then Mrs. 
Martyn came to Nina and said the car- 
riage had been waiting some time. So 
they parted ; and Effie went home, and kis- 
sing her fond old father, who was sitting up 
for her as usual, and telling him she would 
relate all the news in the morning — she 
was too tired to tell him anything then — 
she flew to her own room, and throwing her- 
self into a chair, burst into a passion of tears. 
* Why did I ever see him ? ' she sobbed. 
* What is the use of my beauty and my 
voice, if he cares for neither ? But he will 
— ^he shall. What a fool I am to spoil my 
eyes with crying!' she said, starting up 
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and trying to stay her tears. ' Madame de 
Stael said any woman could have any man 
fihe liked. I'll see how far she was right — 
if, though, there was no one else in his 
heart. Ah! why does mine feel as though 
it could burst at the thought? But there 
is not any one — ^there cannot be. I will 
have the honour of melting the icicle — the 
glorious happiness of possessing his first 
love. Yes, yes, Effie, to bed, and sleep 
with this bright hope, and wake with fresh 
beauty in the morning ! ' And pouring 
hastily into a basin some water and some 
kind of essence, she bathed her beautiful 
eyes and flushed face, and was soon asleep, 
with a smile resting on her lips, which 
this new hope had called to life. 

Wentworth was to start early the next 

VOL. I. K 
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morning for his friend Farrant's, who lived 
about twenty miles further in the county. 
Martyn had promised him an early break- 
fast, but he said he would wish the ladies 
good-bye that evening, as he should not 
expect to see them. 

* Nina will be up, I have no doubt, Mr. 
Wentworth. She gets up in the middle of 
the night, I believe,' said Mrs. Martyn, 
laughing. 

* Yes, Nina, mind you are ready to make 
our breakfast. She always makes mine, 
Wentworth, when I go off early. I quite 
miss her when she's not here. My lazy 
wife never gets up,' said Martyn. 

* If I do not feel quite exhausted by the 
dissipation of this evening, George, I will 
honour you with my company,' answered 
Nina. 
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* Have you enjoyed this enlivening even- 
ing, Miss Elwyn ? ' asked Wentworth. 

' Not particularly. I never like parties.' 

* Effie sang gloriously to-night/ said Mrs. 
Martyn ; ' that was the treat to me, only 
that provoking creature won't acknow- 
ledge it.' 

* Excuse me, Mrs. Martyn ; I say that 
Miss Graham's singing is first-rate. She 
has a fine voice, and has been admirably 
taught. But I am no musician, and mere 
science does not please me ; but I can 
perfectly understand the admiration she 
excites in others.' 

* Well, we must not discuss Miss Gra- 
ham's singing to-night,' said Mr. Martyn, 
* but get to bed, if we mean to be early 
in the morning. So good night, all ! ' 

K 2 
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' Oh! one thing/ said Wentworth, 'let 
me say, if there is no letter for me in the 
morning, there will be probably the next. 
Will some one kindly send it on to Far- 
rant's for me ? ' 

* Certainly; write the address down, 
George,' said Mrs. Martyn. * Come along, 
Nina ; good-bye, Mr. Wentworth.' 

' Good-bye ! I hope you will not forget 
my mother's invitation, but give us a few 
days next season.' 

* Thank you much ; we will try.' 

' Good night, Miss Elwyn. I need not 
say good-bye -to you now, for I shall pro- 
bably see you in the morning. Good 
night ! ' 

' Now, then, Wentworth, for the address,' 
said Mr. Martyn, having found an envelope 
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and a pencil — ' " C. Farrant, Esq., The 
Oaks, Whamcliffe/' ' 

' All right ! you shall have any letters 
sent on. Good night, old fellow! Half- 
past eight breakfast, punctual.' 

It was a lovely morning. The birds 
welcomed it with the sweetest songs, seem- 
ingly with a more than common gladness, 
for there had been a soft shower in the 
night, which had made everything so fresh 
and sweet ; and Nina, as she stood dressed 
and alone at the open dining-room window, 
thought what a pleasant drive to the 
station Wentworth would have. She 
looked at the clock on the mantelpiece; 
it wanted a quarter to eight, and- she 
smiled as she thought of her sister's words, 
that 'Nina got up in the middle of the 
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night.' But she always liked being up 

early, and took advantage of those early 

hours, when she thought no one heard her, 
to practise an accomplishment which she 

dearly loved, but which she never liked to 
display, having the greatest want of con- 
fidence in her own powers. She had 
always, though, one listeaer, which was 
just sufficient stimulus to give her an 
interest in her employment — Rita always 
was down and stood by the door, her 
large eyes fixed upon her ; but she would 
never stay to talk to her, never make 
friends with her beyond this. And now 
Kina, finding she had so much time before 
the appointed breakfast hour, went into 
the morning-rpom, in which stood a small 
walnut- wood piano, and throwing it open. 
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she struck three chords, which she knew 
always summoned her little listener, and 
then in a low but exquisitely sweet voice, 
such as the birds', which sang their chorus 
outside, Nina poured forth a little plaintive 
ballad. The words were old English — 
true, simple, and tender ; and the music, 
perfectly adapted to them, was indeed like 
the wail of the broken heart, whose sad 
plaint it was meant to express. She did 
not look round when she had finished it, 
for she had heard a quiet footstep, and was 
sure that her accustomed audience was 
there ; but she sang again, to please the 
child, whose pleasures she knew were sa 
few, and whom she was sure would not 
stay a moment if she noticed her. Again, 
therefore, the sweet thrilling tones filled 
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the little room, and tears stood in the 
singer's own eyes, as the touching words of 
another simple ballad trembled on her lips. 
At its conclusion she turned to ask Rita if 
she should sing her a Spanish song, and 
started up with the colour mounting to her 
face as she discovered that another listener 
than the little child was standing there. 

Before she could speak, Rita bounded 
away, leaving Wentworth standing there 
alone. He was the first to speak — 

' Forgive me. Miss Elwyn, for startling 
you. I would not interrupt such singing. 
Why have we been denied such a treat 
before ?' 

* I do not profess to sing, Mr. Went- 
worth. I love music, and often amuse 
myself with it. I do not presume to think 
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myself capable of amusing others, unless/ 
she added, smiling, *I except little Rita. 
I believe my wonderful singing does 
amuse her.' 

He said something, of which she only 
caught the word 'wonderful'; and then, 
to her relief, she heard Mr. Martyn's foot 
on the stairs, and saying, ' I think we 
must get your breakfast, or you will 
be late for the train,' she walked into 
the dining-room, where she found Mr. 
Martyn. 

' Good girl ; I thought you'd be down,' 
he said. ' Good morning, Wentworth. 

Lovely morning for your journey. Ring 
for breakfast, and we shall just have 
comfortable time to eat it in. That's 
right, Johnson; what have you got coming 
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— anything hot ?' he said, turning to the 
man who was bringing in the breakfast. 

' Kidneys, sir, and an omelette.' 

' All right ! Cold ham and hunters' 
beef on the sideboard, with some eggs 
boiled in the gipsey kettle by Nina, and 
I think we shall get on.' 

Nina had just boiled the eggs and 
poured out the coffee, when the man en- 
tered with the letter -bag. 

' Here's the bag, Nina,' said Mr. Martyn ; 
' undo it, whilst I cut the beef.' 

Nina did so. 

' Two for Emmy ; one for you, George ; 
one for me; and one for you, Mr. Went- 
worth,' she said, calmly handing hun a 
letter, which he took from her, and looked 
earnestly at her, as he had done from the 
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moment she opened the bag; but she 
quietly began reading her own letter, with- 
out noticing him in the least,, or she too 
might have wondered to see him start and 

put his letter in his pocket without open- 
ing it. 

' Well, Nina,' said Martyn, ' what's the 
news ? won't the mother let you stay any 
longer ? ' 

' It's not from mamma, George. It's 
from a young friend of mine.' 

' Oh, dear! what a bore it wiU be to 
read ! ' 

' I don't think so. I like letters. I shall 
quite enjoy reading it all through presently, 
when I've nothing else to do. Yours 
does not look interesting.' 

' No ; it's only a confounded wine circular. 
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There ought to be a penalty for men per- 
secuting one with these things. When 
I'm away from home, I get the abominable 
things forwarded to me. I suppose you 
don't suffer in that way , Wentworth , do you ? ' 

* Not any more, thank you.' 

Mart}^ burst into a loud laugh, which 
Nina softly echoed. 

* My dear fellow, what's the matter? 
Your letter has been too much for you.' 

* Mr. Wentworth has not even read it,' 
said Nina. 

* Poor boy ! that's it. He's dying to be 
alone, to read it, and he's wondering now 
what she's said in it,' said Martyn, still 
laughing. 

' What is the joke, Martyn ? I simply did 
not hear what you said. And my letter is 
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not anything you imagine,' answered Cecil, 
with some slight hesitation. 

' All right, old boy ! it's a shame to chaff 
you. Have some more beef or ham, or 
somethmg.' 

' Nothing more, thank you. I think I 
was up too early to eat.' 

' It is well Mr. Went worth does not re- 
quire any more, for James is very punctual. 
Here is the dog-cart,' said Nina. 

' So it is ; but he is too early ; he must 
wait. Go in, old fellow! there's lots of 
time.' 

' No, thank you, Martyn ; indeed I have 
finished,' said Wentworth, rising. 

' Well, if you really won't have any more, 
I can't make you ; but don't say I didn't 
ask you.' 
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* No, no, certainly not. Good-bye, Miss 
Elwyn. I hope this is not the last time we 
shall meet.' 

' Good-bye, Mr. Wentworth. I dare say 
we shall meet again here.' 

* And you wUl let me hear you sing 
again ?' 

* Oh ! did you catch Nina tuning up ? ' 
said Martyn. ' She never sings, except 
in the middle of the night, as Emmy says.' 

* Nightingales seldom do,' answered 
Wentworth. 

* Thank you, Mr. Wentworth ; if you 
say such pretty things, society will owe 
you a grudge, for I shall gain courage 
enough to sing in company,' said Nina. 

' Society wUl never repay me for grant- 
ing it such a boon, you mean. You live 
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in London. We may meet there ; perhaps 
we have mutual friends/ he said, looking 
meaningly at her. 

. ' It is possible/ she answered, quietly ; 
' every one knows every one, they say.' 

Cecil gave a slight, almost imperceptible 
shrug of his shoulders, and then, repeating 
his adieus to Nina and Martyn, he hur- 
ried away, and the dog-cart had scarcely 
left the grounds ere he had torn open the 
envelope of his letter, which he read 
again and again, although unable to com- 
prehend it. 

It was not much to comprehend, one 
would think, for it only ran thus — 



*Dear Mr. Wentworth, — I have sent 
your letter on to my brother; I thought 
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you knew his address. I will re-enclose 

it in this, as I suppose you had forgotten 

it. I had good accounts of him last mail. 

Cecil, in spite of all, I still sign myself 

yours as ever, 

^ Marian.' 

' What can it mean ! ' he ejaculated; ' if it 
was not Robert there, who was it? Some 
one called my name, and it was Robert 
Ayrton, if ever I saw him, or it was his 
ghost. Good heavens ! can it be possible ? 
Visions have been seen. Is the poor fellow 
dead? Miss Elwyn could not surely main- 
tain that quiet self-possession had she 
really had that interview, and believed 
that I saw her. It must have been one of 
those strange appearances which have been 
known to give warning of death ; if so. 
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what must she think of my questioning? 
When she handed me the letter I watched 
her narrowly, for I thought it would be 
from him, and she would recognise the 
writing. She may not know Marian, and 
yet Marian said she did, know the girl 
whom Robert loved. Hang the whole 
thing ; 1 never was so worried in my life. 
I'll forget it, it's no business of mine. I've 
done all I can for the fellow, and all I 
mean to do ; and as for Marian, my wisest 
course is to take no earthly notice of her 
letter ; it does not require an answer. 
And if Miss Elwyn marries him I can't 
help it; she'll have a nice bargain, that's 
all. I can't think why I worry my head 
about it — two sleepless nights about such 
folly. How she does sing! It would be 

VOL. T. L 
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rather delightful to have such music as that 
ever near one. She sings as though her heart 
had been set to music for her lips to utter. 
That poor little wild Rita stood entranced. 
A fit of ill humour might be charmed by that 
sweet voice. Sort of singing my mother 
would like. What are we stopping for here ? 
The station! you don't mean it, James?' 
* Yes, sir, this is the station, sir.' 
Cecil was just in good time to get his 
ticket and arrange himself comfortably in a 
first-class carriage before the bell for start- 
ing rang. And he called ^ boy hastily and 
bought a paper, and flung himself back in 
the seat as the carriage went slowly out of 
the station ; but the newspaper lay beside 
him unopened during the whole journey, 
and he left it in the carriage for the benefit 
of the next occupants. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

In a back room of a small house in Ken- 
sington, just before the events recorded in 
this tale, two people were earnestly talk- 
ing. The shadows of evening were fast 
closing in, but they rang for no light, nor 
drew the curtains across the window, nor 
appeared to have tasted the tea which 
stood on the table. The room had alto- 
gether a comfortless air ; giving the notion 
that no woman presided over it, no gentle 
loving hands placed the things in order, 
find tried to make them look their best. No 
loving eyes glanced over all to see that in 

l2 
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no manner it could be bettered, that all 
was made the best of, however poor and 
humble. It looked what it was, a bache- 
lor's lodging, in not very flourishing cir- 
cumstances. Pipes and tobacco lay on the 
'table beside the tea tray ; on the hard un- 
cushioned sofa were thrown a great coat and 
hat; sticks and an umbrella stood in one 
comer of the room ; and on a kind of side- 
board was a jug, which had contained 
beer, and a dirty tumbler, with several 
newspapers and a time-table. The tempo- 
rary owner of the apartment was standing 
against the mantelpiece, and his com- 
panion, a very pretty girl, was seated on a 
low stool at his feet. She might have 
been even called beautiful if she had be- 
stowed a little more pains on her personal 
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appearance ; but the untidy hair falling 
about her face and neck, the dirty collar 
and cuffs, the gloves full of holes, and the 
general appearance of slovenliness marred 
the fair gifts with which nature had en- 
dowed her so much that a plain ordinary 
woman, pure, and fresh, and neat, must 
have been preferred before her. But it 
was a beautiful face, so oval in shape, with 
the pencilled brows, the brilliantly fair 
complexion, generally to be seen mth hair 
like hers, of that ruddy brown, which to 
plague her was called ' red ; ' the deep 
lustrous blue eyes, with their long lashes 
sweeping her cheek ; the whitest teeth 
gleaming between her pretty rosy lips, 
made a whole which a painter would long 
to study or a poet to sing of. But, alas ! 
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the style of her drejss but too well evi- 
denced, as indeed it mostly does, the 
character of her mind. It spoke of care- 
lessness, Want of discipline, want of self- 
love, want of purity of taste, and, in short, 
of all which would make her beauty a 
thousand times more valued, and without 
which it became valueless, at least to all 
whose approval was worth having. She 
sat now with her hat in her lap, and her 
long fair fingers twisting about the dirty 
white feather with which it was trimmed, 
her face flushed, and evidences of tears on 
the hot cheeks. She seemed to have ex- 
hausted her arguments or entreaties, for 
she said with a heavy sigh — 

^Very well then, Robert, I had better 
go.' 
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^ Have some tea first, Marian.' 

* No, thank you, I could not touch any- 
thing.' N 

' I ordered it on purpose for you — I 
never drink tea myself.' 

' Thank you, Rob dear, all the same, but 
I really cannot eat or drink anything. I 
feel as though I could not swallow.' 

'It's awfully foolish of you to worry 
about me so, Marian. I'm good for 
nothing ; let me go my own way and for- 
get me. If you'd only done the one thing 
I wanted you to do, it would have been 
worth all this fidgeting.' 

'Rob, I hate you to talk so,' answered 
the girl indignantly ; ' how can I make the 
man marry me if he won't? IVe done 
more as it is than I ought. I should be 
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ashamed of myself if I was like other girls ; 
but I'm not ashamed, for I see nothing 
wrong in loving what is good and loveable, 
and no shame in owning it. We are told 
to speak the truth, and not be deceitful. 
If I had pretended not to love him, I 
should have been deceitful. I do love him 
dearly, and IVe shown him I do in a 
stupid way, I dare say ; in a way that has 
made him hate instead of love me.' 

'Exactly,' interrupted the young man. 
* You've played your cards in the stupidest 
way, and so lost the game. If you'd been 
bashful and retiring, and not thrown your- 
self at his head, you might have got him; 
but a particular, strait-laced fellow like 
him has no idea of a girl going on as you 
have.' 



r\ 
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* It is useless talking now of that, Rob. 
We can't alter our natures, and it has no^ 
thing to do with the business of to-night, the 
madness of your coming back to England.' 

' I can't help it, Marian ; I cannot alter 
my nature, any more than you can 
yours. I wanted to see her once again, 
and I am determined I will; besides, why 
is it madness? The debt is all paid; no 
one can do me any harm. I've as much 
right in England as any one else.' 

' Yes, Rob, if you were not bound by a 
promise. You promised Cecil you would* 
not till you had earned a good name, and 
money enough to repay him, and you 
ought to have kept your word. It was on 
this promise that Cecil got Mr. Manning 
not to tell papa of your conduct, and if 
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he sees you what will be the conse- 
quence ? ' 

* If he sees me ? that's where you are so 
silly and unreasonable, Marian ; in this vast 
overgrown place how is he to see me ? I 
am not going to remain here a week. I 
am just going to have one more look at 
her — ^try once more if she will listen to 
me, and if not, out I go in the next ship, 
and my last prayer wiU be that it may go 
to the bottom/ 

^ Oh ! it's so stupid to talk so, Robert : 
ships never " go to the bottom," as you call 
it, that are wanted to ; and you know her 
friends never will consent, and she will not 
marry you without; you will leave your 
situation, and when you get back be home- 
less and penniless. Now poor papa thinks 
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you are working steadily and getting on, 
and is always saying what a good thing 
it was you got out of England before you 
did anything wrong, for he's afraid you 
were a little wild;' and even through her 
tears the girl broke into a laugh. 

* Yes, we took the poor old governor in, 
and no mistake,' he answered. ' Cecil did 
that well ; he's no fool ; but as to losing my 
situation, that's all stuff; I shall get some- 
thing directly I get out again. Young men 
willing to work are at a premium, I can tell 
you ; besides, if the worst comes to the 
worst, I can go to the diggings, or enlist for 
a soldier. I don't care what I do. And if 
she will reaUy not listen, I don't care a »' 

'Hush! Robert.' 

'Well, then, I don't care a halfpenny 
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what becomes of me ; but 1 tell you 
what, young woman, the sooner you trot 
home the better ; they'll be getting in 
a fine state about you at home.' 

' No, they won't ; I , told them not to 
wait dinner, for I was going to see Aunt 
Mary ; and as Elizabeth is with me, they 
won't think of me until they see me. Then 
you are determined to go to-morrow ? ' 

'Determined — I wrote her three lines 

on Saturday, and told her I should come 

to the " Three Tuns," and she must 

address a line there if she would grant 

me a few minutes' speech of her. You 

know, Marian, if I naarried her, putting 
aside my love for her, I should be all 

right, because she's got lots of money.' 

' Yes, I have told Cecil Wentworth that 
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there is some faint hope of your marrying a 
girl with lots of money, because I thought 
that would strengthen his confidence in 
your repayment ; but you never will 
have her, Rob ; the friends are so shy of 
you ; they know you're a thorough little 
scamp, and you'll run through all her 
money in a year.' 

*0h! stuff; I shall take my chance 
once again; I tell you I've great faith in 
perseverance. When a fellow really wants 
to do a thing, if he sticks to it he'll ac- 
complish it sooner or later. I've been 
dying to come back to England, but I had 
no money, and it looked hopeless ; but 
I managed to curry favour with Captain 
Freeman, and do him some trifling service, 
and here I am.' 
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'You'd better have agreed with him 
to take you back again,' said the girl, 
rising from her seat and putting on her hat. 

' Oh, no ; I shall get back somehow. I 
can work my way if that's all, if I am 
obliged to go.' 

' You're reckoning without your host, 
if you think yoii will not be obliged to, 
Robert, I'm sure. Eing for Elizabeth.' 
He pulled the crazy bell several times 
before it rang, and then he said, 

' Is that Emily Elwyn married ? ' 

' Yes, she married about eighteen 
months ago a man of the name of 
Martyn, a widower, very rich, I believe.' 

' Ah ! that's just it ; money always goes 
to money.' 

' Tell Miss Ayrton's servant she's ready,' 
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he said as the door opened, and a servant 
appeared in answer to his summons. In 
the corner of her apron, held between 
her fingers, was a letter. 

'Just come, please, sir; 111 tell the 
young woman.' 

' Marian ! it's from her,' he said, tearing 
open the envelope. 

' Is it ? what does she say ? ' 

' Says,' he continued, hastily running 
his eye over the few lines the letter con- 
tained — ' says that my letter was for- 
warded to her, as she is staying with her 
sister, Mrs. Martyn, and that I am on 
no account to attempt to come ; but I 
shall, Marian ; I shall go by the mail 
to-night, go down to the inn and 
prowl about the neighbourhood until I 
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see her. I am more determined than 
ever now I have this letter. Bless her/ 
he continued, pressing the note to his 
lips ; ' she must love me, or she would 
not have taken the trouble to write — 
now you go, old girl, or you will be late 
home. God bless you ! ' 

'God bless you, Robbie ! Oh dear, if 
poor mamma had lived we should both 
have been better children. When shall 
I come again ? ' 

' I'll write another letter to the baker's 
after I have seen Nina. On that interview 
hangs all my fate. Take care of the poor 
old governor.' 

' He takes care of himself,' she answered. 
' Good-bye, Robert,' and she ran down the 
narrow dirty staircase into the little pas- 
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6age, where a girl was waiting for her, 
through whose arm she drew her own and 
went out into the streets, all brilliantly 
lighted now, for it was growing late. 

' Oh, miss, what a time you've been ! I 
have just been in a worry,' said Elizabeth. 

* I know, but you won't say anything, 
will you, there's a dear good girl, and I'll 
keep my promise about the gown.' 

^ Oh, I won't say a word, miss ; they 
may drag my tongue out first. And that 
girl, who is a poor servant of all work, 
I suppose, says he's awful handsome.' 

^ So he is, Elizabeth, handsome as pos- 
sible.' 

'- And why won't your pa let you have 
him?' 

^ He's so poor, you know, Elizabeth.' 

VOL. I. M 
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' Ah, well, poverty's no sin, and you are 
both young and can work.' 

'Yes, and can wait too; we are both 
young. Now, don't say a word to any 
one, will you ? remember we've been to 
Aunt Mary's only.' 

'To be sure, miss; but suppose she 
says we was only there a very little while, 
what shall we say about being so late ? ' 

' Oh, that we stopped to look in the 

» « 

shops. Here, let's stop here. That cap 
would, I am sure, become you wonderfully 
well ; let us go in and buy it.' 

And Marian entered the shop with her 
maid, bought the cap, and they hurried 
home, and, assuring her father she had a 
dreadfiil headache, she escaped all further 
questioning by going to bed, having en- 
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stired Elizabeth's secresy by giving this air 
of romance to the adventure. 

Mr. Ayrton, the father of Marian and 
Kobert, had been left a widower when 
these children were quite young. His 
wife had been a careful, sensible woman^ 
who would probably, had her life been 
spared, have managed her children well, 
but, early left to the care of a father 
whofee whole thought and time were 
given to his profession (he was a phy- 
sician of some eminence), the little things 
had but a poor chance, and carried out 
the prediction of most of their friends, 
that 'they would come to no good.' 
Marian had been to a 'first-rate' school, 
and Eobert to Eton, from whence his 
tutor had recommended him to be re- 

m2 
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moved. Somethiiig about some misappro- 
priated money was whispered, but nothing 
certain was known. He remained at 
home for a short time, going daily to a 
* coach ' for the University, but, failing to 
pass his examination, a friend of his 
father's took him into his house of busi- 
ness. This friend was also acquainted 
with Cecil Wentworth. 

One day, when Cecil, in his chambers, 
was just thinking of returning home to 
dinner, he was told that a lady wanted to 
see him, and, thinking it must be some 
one wishing to give him information on 
one of his important .cases, desired that 
the lady should be instantly admitted, 
and felt that he must interest himself, 
whatever her business might be, so great 
was the beaut}^ of the applicant. Tt was 
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Marian Ayrton ; in a torrent of words, in- 
terrupted by sobs, she explained that her 
brother had been led into bad company and 
taken to gaming, and that in a moment of 
desperation he had been tempted to abstract 
some money belonging to his employe^*, 
the loss had been discovered, and ruin 
and disgrace stared him in the face. He 
had besought her in his despair, she said, 
to come to CecU, who Jwras rich and in- 
fluential, and a great friend of the man he 
had wronged. 

' Help him,' she said, ' help us ; my fa- 
ther is overworked, and we are told that 
great excitement might cause paralysis. 
I dare not tell him. I have no mother, 
no one to trust, no one to advise with 
me. Eobert says he has heard you called 
noble and generous; he will work hard 
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to repay you if you will lend him the 
sum to redeem his honour. You will not, 
you cannot refuse him ; ' nor could he : the 
sum was not a large one, Cecil was young, 
and Marian was beautiful, with those 
sweet eyes streaming with tears, those 
wHte hands clasped together in crying- 
what could he do but bid her be comforted 
and send her brother to him? Robert 
came; he lent him the money to repay, 
only insisting on a promise that he would 
give up his evil connections and go abroad 
at once, work hard, and repay Cecil before 
he set foot again in England. Robert pro- 
mised willingly, and Cecil undertook to 
see Mr. Manning and persuade him — ^in his 
house Robert was employed — ^to use his 
influence with Mr. Ayrton to get the boy 
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sent abroad. He told him that he knew 
for a certainty that he had formed a very 
bad connection, and that the only chance 
to save him was to get him out of England 
at once. Mr. Manning very readily con- 
sented, little suspecting all the truth, and 
said he had been for opme time afraid 
Robert was going wrong ; he would at once 
see Mr, Ayrton, tell him that he was not 
altogether satisfied with Robert, and in- 
duce him to consent to his going away; he 
thought he could, too, place him advan- 
tageously with a friend of his in Canada. 
Mr. Ayrton was not difficult to persuade. 
In delicate health himself, and with the 
anxieties of his arduous profession, he was 
glad to have his son's affairs managed for 
him. Robert, therefore, was shipped for 
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Canada, after calling once more at Cecil's 
chambers to wish him good-bye. Went- 
worth was pleased to see him, for somehow 
the face and voice of the sister who had 
pleaded with such earnestness had haunted 
him ever since. The bravery which had 
brought her to his chambers, regardless in 
her great love for her brother of any blame 
which might attach to herself, putting 
aside for his sake all maidenly reserve, 
allowing no thought of self to influence her 
in her hopes to save him, all this added to 
her beauty and made her a heroine in 
Cecil's estimation. And he was glad to 
see Robert again, and ask him to inquire 
if Miss Ayrton would allow Mrs. Went- 
worth to call on her. 

' She told me,' he said, ' that she had 
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no mother, no adviser. I am sure she 
would soon learn to love and trust my 
mother.' 

Robert said he was sure his sister would 
be proud to receive Mrs. Wentworth, and 
with many protestations and promises took 
his leave. Mrs. Wentworth, at her son's 
wish, called on Miss Ayrton and invited 
her to dinner. She came ; but alas for 
the illusion which had dazzled poor Cecil, 

» 

it was all put to flight, when, as with 
the nearest approach to a palpitation of 
the heart he had ever known, he heard 
the door open and the servant announce 
Miss Ayrton. He beheld a girl dressed 
. in a gown which might once have been 
white, looped up over a skirt of a still 
more dingy hue, with faded flowers ; 
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her hair, in the ' fashionable style/ rough 
and untidy, with an artificial flower stuck 
ungracefully amongst it. The whole ap- 
pearance rendered, to his particular and 
sensitive nature stiU more distressing by 
dirty, iU-fitting gloves. 

But there was the face; and when a 
deep blush crossed it as she held out her 
hand to him, he tried to remember that 
she was motherless, that she had from that 
reason perhaps not been well instructed 
in that most necessary art of dressing in 
good taste ; and his old pity and interest 
began to return, and he found himself 
thinking how lovely she would look dressed 
as he should like to see her, and, as he 
hoped, influenced by his mother, he should 
one day have that pleasure. And so. 
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when the gentlemen came m from dinner, 
he drew his chair beside her and asked 
kindly how her father was, and if he 
fidgeted about his boy, in that low, tender 
voice which had an inexpressible charm 
for all women ; and she, poor silly girl, 
instead of giving him plain, straightforward 
answers, looking at him honestly from out 
her radiant eyes, must needs sigh and turn 
her head aside and pull her bouquet to 
pieces, and act as though he were whisper- 
ing soft nonsense to her. He at first, 
wondering at her manner, &ncied that she 
was thinking of something else, and did 
not perfectly understand what he said ; so 
somewhat lower and more gravely he re- 
peated his question about her father, and 
she answered — 



\ 
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*0h! Papa's all right. I believe he's 
too busy to think of Rob ; but his trou- 
bles are unceasingly in my mind.' 

' I have no doubt of it ; you have 
proved yourself a devoted sister,' an- 
swered Cecil. 

' It is not of him only that I think ; 
you can guess surely who else occupies my 
thoughts ? ' and then the eyes were slowly 
raised to his face, and dropped again 
quickly. 

' Really no,' said Cecil, ' you see I 
am not acquainted with your friends.' 

'You must know that an interview 
connected with my brother can never be 
absent from my mind; the kindness 
then shown me is graven for ever on 
my heart, and I — ' 
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* Excuse me, I think my mother looks 
as though she wanted to speak to me/ 
interrupted Cecil; and moving away he 
neither addressed nor approached her 
again that evening, beyond the grave 
and formal bow he gave her at parting, 
and when Mr. Ayrton, taking ad- 
vantage as he said of the visit of a 
married sister, gave a dinner party, and 
invited the Wentworths, Cecil pleaded 
an engagement ; his mother went and 
invited Marian to her. Wednesday even- 
ings for the rest of the season ; com* 
passionating the beautiful motherless girl, 
and thinking that a little rational society 
would be both pleasant and useful to 
her, beUeving at the same time that she 
was pleasing her idolized boy. The next 
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day Cecil, at his ohamhers, received a 
note, saying how great had been the 
disappointment of not seeing him at the 
dinner, aad hoping that she might be 
more fortunate another time, and con- 
eluded by stating that she was going to 
the next Botanic F^tfe. Did he ever go? 

Cecil tore the note in a thousand 
fragments, and was engaged on his 
mother's next * Wednesday.' 

On the Saturday after, an Opera box was 
given by a friend to Mrs. Went worth, and 
thinking to give Cecil an agreeable surprise, 
she invited Miss Ayrton to accompany her 
and her son, but his cold and distant 
manner to the young lady, and her 
undisguised and persevering attempts to 
attract his attention, spon showed Mrs. 
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W^itwordi the stiate of afikirs. She 
knew how sensitive Cecil was j how high 
was his standard of perfection ; how 
little he could bear to associate fri- 
volity, boldness, or bad taste With any 
woman; often had she made him give his 
opinion of what a woman ought to be, 

r ■ 

and how often had she laughed and said 
that he would never find one to suit 
him. And he would answer thus: 

* My father was fortunate.' I shall wait 
and see if his luck descends to his son; 
but even if I never get quite what I 
want, it is indisjpensable, mother, that my 
wife shall be a woman of the purest taste, 
in every particular, evidenced also by a 
faultless toilet. I don't mean by this an 
expensive one, it must suit her means, 
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whatever they are ; but if the dress be 
cotton, it must be clean and well made. 
The colours she wears must harmonize; 
the stockings and boots must be perfect of 
their kind, well made and well put on ; the 
hair glossy and neat, and the whole ap- 
pearance speak of that brightness, cleanli- 
ness and neatness which a woman of a pure 

and elegant mind would naturally strive 
to assume.' 

That Marian Ayrton did not possess 
this attraction, Mrs. Wentworth saw at 
once, but she fe,ncied it likely her great 
beauty had made its impression on Cecil. 
When, however, she saw her foolish manner, 
noticed her thus recklessly forcing herself 
on hjLS attention, she felt sure she was no 
match for her son. But Marian had given 
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her whole undisciplined heart to the kind, 
noble being who had rescued her brother, 
and behaved with such gentlemanly con- 
sideration to her, and could see no shame 
in showing him how she regarded him, 
her love only stimulated by his persever- 
ing coldness, and her determination to win 
him made stronger by his resistance. She 
continually sent to his chambers notes and 
flowers, making a confidante of Elizabeth, 
who, delighted at having anything to da 
with a love story, gladly undertook to bear 
them. They had received but a polite 
acknowledgment, until one stronger than 
the rest made Cecil determine to stop, if 
possible, this conduct so repellent to his 
feelings, and painful to him in every way. 
What bitter tears of anger and sorrow were 

VOL. T. N 
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shed over the letter, opened with such joy, 
and pressed to her lips in rapture ere she 
read its contents, he never knew. He left 
London for his cousin's the following week, 
and hoped never to hear of her again, but 
the strange sight in the wood of the boy 
whom he had thought ^o far away, and the 
circumstance attending it, urged him in 
spite of himself to address a letter to him, 
under cover to his sister ; her answer we 
have heard. 

This letter reached Marian on the second 
morning after her interview with her 
brother, and great was her astonishment 
to find it dated from Beechdale. She was 
not in the least aware of Wentworth's 
relationship to Martyn, and the coinci- 
dence of his being there at this time was 
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most astounding to her. The enclosure to 
her brother, however, relieved her anxiety 
a little on his account, as she concluded 
naturally that Wentworth had not seen 
him, or of course he would not have 
written to him, and asked her to forward 
the letter, having forgotten his ad- 
dress. To her great disappointment, 
no letter by the same post came, as she 
expected, from her brother, but she felt 
that the only hope for him was coolly to 
answer Cecil's letter, and say she would 
forward his to Robert ; but at the same 
time she thought it advisable to write to 
Nina Elwyn. She did not know her in- 
timately, for Nina had not taken greatly to 
her, but they corresponded occasionally, and 
Marian thought it better to tell her what 

N -2 
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she was before ignorant of, that Went- 
worth was the man who had helped Robert 
through his trouble. It was her letter 
which Nina received at the breakf«^Qt table 
the morning of Cecilys departure, and which 
she eagerly perused in the sanctity of her 
own room as soon as she could escape there. 
In Marian's untidy, scrambling hand it 
took up several pages, but there was little 
in it, only a hope that she had seen her 

* poor darling brother,' and that he had left 
the place without being recognised by any 
one else ; that Wentworth, who was staying 
at Beechdale, was the person who had as- 
sisted him in his trouble, and that she was 

* awfully frightened ' to hear he was there, 
which she had heard in a most remarkable 
manner. * Only fancy, my dear Nina,' she 
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wrote, ' he has written to me from Beech- 
dale enclosing a letter for Robert, so up 
till that moment he had not seen him, but 
I live in dread that he will. Get him away 
as soon as you can; have you given him 
any hope ? shall I have the great pleasure 
of calling you sister some day? I hope so 
sincerely, darling Nina^ and I am always 

your devoted friend, 

' Marian.' 

All this was much underlined, and there 
was a postscript of course, hoping she would 
write soon and ' burn this horrid scrawl,' 
and Nina did as she was requested, literally, 
for having read it to the end she tore it 
up into fragments, threw it in the fender, 
and setting light to it with a match burnt 
it to ashes, and then sat down to answer it. 
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Mrs. Martyn came to the door once whilst 
she was writing : Nina told her she should 
be with her directly, but did not bid her 
come in. When she had finished her letter, 
she put on her hat, and telling Mrs. 
Martjm she was going to the village to 
see Myra, she took the letter to the 
post herself in her way to the home of 
the bride. 



r\ 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Myra was at the door of the shop when 
Nina arrived, and with a smile of welcome 
she made way for her to enter, and, throw- 
ing open the door of the little inner room, 
asked her to go in there, and following 
closed the door ; in low tones she said : — 

' He went off all right, Miss, poor young 
gentleman. He seemed in an awfiil way ; 
he kept saying he'd seen somebody, but I 
couldn't tell who, and of course it wasn't 
my place to ask him who it might be/ 

*Did he say he had seen some one he 
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did not wish to see, Myra ? ' asked Miss 
Elwyn, making a great effort to speak 
calmly. 

* Yes, Miss, that he did. Some man or 
gentleman.' 

* Well, that was unfortunate ; but he's 
gone now, so it does not signify.' 

Myra looked hard at Niaa for a moment, 
and then she said : — 

* Oh ! Miss, I hope you won't be vexed 
with me or think me rude, but is that 
gentleman anythmg to you? — can I help 
you, I mean ? — is there anythiag as I can 
do to repay you for all your goodness to 
me?' 

* Nothing, my good girl, nothing. He 
is a friend of miae, as I told you, in great 
trouble, and I thought he would be better 
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here than at the inn, where people would 

chat about him. I wanted you to see him 

have a comfortable meal, and send him off 

to the station in your cart, which you did, 

you say ?' 

*Yes, Miss, George drove him hisself, 

and he had a steak, and some peas out of 

our garden, and some bottled ale, all nice 

and comfortable ; but his appetite was not 

much, he seemed too worried like/ 

* Yes, I dare say he was. I know he is 
very anxious on a little matter of business, 
but I have no doubt it will all come right ; 
and you, Myra, how are you getting on — 
well, I hope?' 

' Yes, Miss, George is very kind, and I 
hope I shall make him a good wife. It 
wiU be thanks to you if I do. Miss.' 
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*I think there is no fear of your not 
making a good wife, Myra, because I kBow 
you will try to be. You will remember 
what I have so often told you, I am sure, 
that you must make your home so bright 
and cheerful that the public-house may 
never have better attractions for your hus- 
band than his own fireside.' 

* Yes, Miss, that's what I mean to try 
to do. I don't think George ever was 
much of a public-house man. Still I know 
as the best will turn to it if they're driven.' 

* Yes, that is very true, Myra. Well, I 
must say good-bye now. I will come in 
some day and have a long chat with you ;' 
and, shaking hands kindly with the girl 
to whom she had been so true a friend, 
Nina took her departure. She had not 
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gone many steps up the village street 
when stie saw approaching her a woman 
whom she and her sister always avoided 
if possible, as she was not only an inve- 
terate gossip, but in retailing the news she 
gathered she invariably made smaU addi- 
tions of her own, which so strangely altered 
the main facts as to put an entirely new 
colouring on the whole matter. Nina en- 
deavoured, by stopping to speak to a child 
who was playing on a doorstep, to let her 
pass without appearing to see her, but 
Mrs. Hammond was not to be frustrated 
in that way, as she had fully made up her 
mind to speak to Miss Elwyn. 

' How d'ye do, my dear ? ' she began ; 
' I had no idea till Sunday you were down 
here again, or I should have called on you. 
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How well you are looking ! You've had 
lots of company staying at Beechdale, 
haven't "you ? ' 

* Yes, Mrs. Hammond, my sister has had 
several Mends with her lately.' 

*Yes; and, my dear, you know one 
takes notice of such things, in the 
country strange feces always make a 
talk. There was a gentleman, quite a 
stranger, went away on Saturday from 
Mrs. Collins's. George Collins drove him 
himself in his cart to the station, for I was 
just passing the station as they drove up, 
and I said to my girl when I got home, 
" Why, Jane," I s^d, " whoever was 
George Collins driving in his cart to-day ?" 
and she said, " I don't know, mum, but I 
saw him go in an hour or two before ; 
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he^s quite a stranger in these parts." So, 
when I saw you coming, I thought I'd ask 
you if you knew.' 

Poor Nina ! with all her powers of self- 
possession, the sudden and unexpected 
question made the blood rush to her face, 
and she hardly knew what she said, as she 
answered, hurriedly, 

' It was a friend of mine — of my 
brother's ; on business he came. I'm 
rather in a hurry ; good-bye ; ' and poor 
Nina flew off, leaving Mrs. Hammond in 
the street staring after her in astonish- 
ment, but after a second or two she moved 
on with a comfortable satisfied feeling at 
her heart that she had something to tell! 
— a mystery! Miss Elwyn was so agi- 
tated — ^what could it all be? Some love 
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affair, there was no doubt. Delightful !— 
she would go to the Rectory, she owed a 
call there — and impart her news, and pro- 
bably gather more. Accordingly, she 
bent her seeps towards the house ap; 
pointed for the clergyman's residence, 
called the Rectory. With that term we 
associate a sweet, peaceful spot, standing 
in its own grounds, surrounded with trees, 
and radiant with flowers,, with a pretty 
shady walk leading to the picturesque 
churchyard, where the quiet dead lie 
sleeping beneath the fragrant blossoms 
planted above their last resting-places by 
loving hands, where old dames in red 
cloaks and white-haired men, leading rosy 
grandchildren along, go up its pathway to 
the old grey church to worship in simple 
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trust and love the Being who has kept 
them safe through so many years — ^this 
is the. picture which presents itself to one's 
mind at the name of rectory. But how 
would that picture fade, that illusion 
vanish, at sight of the reality! Down a 
turning from the village High Street, 
called Beechy Lane, stood a low house 
with whitewashed front, of the homeliest 
appearance, no sign of garden or flowers, 
no carriage-drive, only a house close to the 
road, with four windows and a door, which 
bore that pleasant-soimding name 'Ibhe 
Rectory.' It had once been a poor little 
farm-house, and successive incumbents had 
patched it up according to their several 
needs, to make it last their time, till it was 
a strange, anomalous-looking place — ^too 
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long for its height, too narrow for its 
length. The present incumbent — -a brave- 
hearted, energetic young man — ^when first 
appointed, had done the best he could — 
taken into his own hands some of the 
ground at the back, hitherto let off, and 
made ^ pretty garden, and built stables 
and green-houses, to give it a better air at 
the back. But the front was a hopeless 
case ; so he left that as it was, and cheer- 
fully made the best of a bad bargain, 
hoping to get something better some day* 
But, poor man, that some day was a very 
distant one ! He had been there now 
many years ; the little old house was fiill 
of merry children, who loved it as their 
hom6| and could imagine no place on earth 
and happier than that. Con- 
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tented that their children were so, and 
striving earnestly to do their duty, they 
went on the even tenour of their way. 
They had got used to the people, and the 
people to them, and so they waited 
patiently their call to some other sphere. 
With the Martyns they were great favour- 
ites, and many a pleasant cheery evening 
and croquet-party they spent at Beechdale. 
Mrs. Hastings was in the drawing-room 
with another visitor when Mrs. Hammond 
was annoimced, whom she introduced as a 
Mrs. Cavendish (another stranger for Mrs. 
Hammond to speculate on) ; but at that 
moment she was too full of her interview 

\ 

with Miss Elwyn, and her desire to relate 
it, to think of anything else; so, after a 
few preliminary speeches, she said — 

VOL, I. o 
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' I have just met poor Miss Elwyn ; she 
looks sadly.' 

'Does she? I thought her looking so 
charmingly well on Sunday/ said Mrs, 
Hastings ; ' she is such a dear little thing/ 

' Yes, sweet girl. But this clandestine 
affair is so sad ; I'm always sorry for such 
things.' 

* Clandestine affair ! what is that ? I've 
heard nothing of it.' 

'No, I suppose not, it is not known 
in the village at all yet. I have just 
met the poor girl ; she was much agitated. 
He went away on Saturday evening.'. 

' But who is he ? ' said Mrs. Hastings, 
laughing. 

' Ah ! that I cannot tell you. I never 
saw him till I met him in George CoUins's 
cart going to the station, but it has been 
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an affair of some standing; her friends 
object, and I suppose the poor young 
people still stick to each other. You 
know she has money, and so I dare say 
they're particular about who she marries.' 

' Are you speaking of Miss Elwyn/ 
asked Mrs. Cavendish, ' the sister of Mrs. 
Marty n?' 

' Yes, she often cotolcs - here to stay," 
answered Mrs. Hastings. 

' How oddly things come about,' said 
Mrs. Cavendish. ' I had a letter from my 
sister yesterday, in which this very young 
lady is mentioned. She says she has 
broken the heart of a friend of her hus- 
band's by refusing him, while on a visit 
here at Beechdale. An Irishman — 
O'Ryan, I believe, or some such name.' 

o 2 • 
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' Dear me/ said Mrs. Hammond, ' the 
gentlemen seem to pm-sue her, poor girl; 
but you see money is a great attraction. 
And how are all the dear children, Mrs. 
Hastings ? ' 

' Quite well, thank you ; they are all 
out somewhere in the garden.' 

' Yes, you manage them so well j' they're 
never running under one's feet, as 
children are in ijiost houses, and they're 
so well behaved that we are never tired 
of them when we do see them,' said 
Mrs. Hammond. 

' You must introduce me to your 
chicks, Mrs. Hastings some day; come 
over and lufich, and bring two or three,' 
said Mrs. Cavendish, rising to go. 

'Oh no ! they would frighten you with 

■— • 

their coimtry habits and dresses,' answered 
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Mrs. Hastings, smiling. ' I will come 
over myself, some day, though. Let me 
ring for your carriage ? ' 

' Carriage ! * thought Mrs. Hammond, 
' then she hves some way off. Yes I 
know, it's the new people at Westfield 
Park,' and this conclusion she proved to 
be correct by enquiring directly she was 
gone if it were so ? 

' Yes,* said Mrs. Hastings ; ' she happens 
to be an old friend of mine, so we were 
glad to have her for a neighbour ; but tell 
me more about poor Miss Elwyn. I am so 
sorry she is in trouble; she is such a pet 
of mine.' 

'Yes, it is sad; I can't tell you, my 
dear, a word more than I have ; and that, 
you know, you must not repeat at Beech- 
dale. ' 
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' No, no, of course not ; but I dare say- 
Mrs. Martyn will tell us all about it next 
time we go there.* 

, * I dare say she will. Well, I must 
really go now, for I have two or three 
more calls to make ; ' and away bustled 
Mrs. Hammond, leaving Mrs. Hastings to 

think over the news about Miss Elwyn, 
and to recount it to Mr. Hastings on his 

return ; who, discovering that Mrs. Ham- 
mond was the informant, only laughed and 
wondered how his wife could believe it; 
and told her in his opinion the whole thing 
was a fabrication ; but Mrs. Hastings could 
not quite believe this. She was very fond 
of Nina, and was delighted at the idea of 
an opportunity to serve her, which she 
determined to do if she could ; so she said 
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nothing more to her husband on the matter, 
but made up her mind to enquire further 
about it, and help dear little Miss Elwyn, if 
possible. And Mrs. Cavendish drove home 
and wrote a letter to her sister, telling her 
that singular coincidence of her being so 
near Miss Elwyn, and that some affair, 
objected to by her friends, and altogether 
she believed unfortunate, was the cause of 
her refusal of her Irish friend. 

All unconscious of the sensation she had 
created, Nina went home, and, asking her 
sister to come into her room, she had some- 
thing to tell her, she closed the door ; and 
putting Mrs. Martyn in the most comfort- 
able chair in the room, she sat down on a 
stool at her feet, and said, ' Now you 
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must promise not to be angry, and I will 
tell you something.' 

* I don't like to make rash promises, but 
I will try ; what have you done ? ' 

* I have seen Robert Ayrton ! ' 

* Robert Ayrton, Nina ! I thought he 
was in Otaheite, or some such place ? ' 

' He was in Canada, some time ago ; but 
he is in England now, to my great sorrow ; 
he wrote to me at home, asking for an 
interview — the letter was forwarded 
here. I answered it immediately, implor- 
ing him not to come; but on Saturday 
morning, when I went into the wood for 
the lilies, I met him ; he had been watch- 
ing me about all the morning, having 
rushed down by the earliest train.' 

' What a mad idiot he is, Nina. What 
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on earth was his object ? What end can it 
answer?' 

' No end, but distressing and worrying 
me. Say nothing to George; he is gone 
again, I would give him no hope or en- 
couragement. What will become of him 
I know not; he looks ill and wretched, 
and talks desperately.* 

' Yes, so they all do.' 

' I should not have told you,' continued 
Nina, unheeding the interruption, ' but I 
feared you would hear of him in the vil- 
lage, or the report of his being in the 
wood with me might reach your ears. 
I can only imagine that Cecil Went- 
worth must have seen me, and it was 
that, he was alluding to on Sunday. I 
did not see him ; I was far too excited 
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and anxious to get away; but I received 
a letter from Marian this morning, and 
she tells me it was Cecil Wentworth who 
got Robert out of his scrape ; and my firm 
belief is that they met, for Myra Collins's 
husband drove him back to the station, 
and she tells me he kept muttering about 
having met someone whom he did not 
wish to see.' 

^ What a disagreeable thing altogether,' 
said Mrs. Martyn.; ^ not very wise of you, 
too, Nina, making a confidante of Myra.' 

' I did not, Emily,' answered Nina, 
indignantly ; ' I merely told him to go 
there in preference to the inn, and get a 
meal there and a drive back to the station. 
If he had remained at the inn until the 
van went there might have been some 
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excitement about him amongst the strag- 
glers in and out there. So I merely wrote 
on a scrap of paper for him to give Mjnra, 
'- Please give this gentleman something to 
eat, and get your husband to drive him to 
the station/ and I called this afternoon to 
know if he was gone for certain. Myra 
merely thinks he is in trouble about busi- 
ness, and was anxious to return to town by 
an earlier train than the one tJie van meets.' 

' But she will conjecture aU sorts of 
things ; you may depend by this time it is 
the talk of the village.' 

' I think not, but I cannot help it in- 
deed if it is,' said Nina, with a weary sigh; 
' I tried to prevent his coming, and did 
my best to get him away ; I can do no 
more.' 
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* It is such a pity you ever encouraged 
him, Nina; a little good-for-nought like 
him/ 

' It is useless sajdng so now, Emily, 
When I first knew him I did not know 
he was wild. He loved me and I loved 
him, we were both young and silly. I 
'^would give worlds now had we never 
met ; but to blame me for what is past 
and irrevocable is as useless as it is un- 
kind,' and Nina turned away to hide the 
tears that were swimming in her eyes. 

' Well, I will say no more, Nina, I know 
I always vex you when I mention the 
subject ; it is a very vexatious one to me, 
and I live in dread that your foolish ro* 
mantic disposition will make you throw 
yourself away on this man, because he 
tells you it will be his death if you do not.* 
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' No, I shall not do that, Emily ; I have 
too much respect for myself to unite my 
fate to his while he is not leading a good 
and useful life, and too much sense I hope 
to believe in a reformation after mar- 
riage. I shall require it to be evidenced 
before.' 

' That you never will then. I believe 
the boy to be thoroughly bad, and I wish I 
could induce you to think so, and give 
him up entirely and without reserve. It 
shows what he is to have broken his 
promise to Wentworth. , I know he 
vowed never to return to England till 
he had money enough to repay his bene- 
factor; but you will of course cling to him 
and love him the more, because everyone 

else is disgusted with him.' 

' You speak harshly and unjustly, 
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Emily, as you always do on tkis» atopic, 
and so we had better drop it. Robert 
is gone, and I shall return home on 
Friday.' 

' Where you are more likely to meet 
him again, eh?V 

' No, Emily. There I shall be with my 
mother, and not likely to meet him with- 
out her knowledge and consent/ 

' I think I might have been consulted in 
this instance, Nina ? ' 

' That I might have had the pleasure of 

knowing he was insulted and annoyed? 
No, thank you, Emily.' 

' What do you mean ? ' 

' Why, you know if I had told 
you that Robert had written to me 
to grant him an interview, George 
would have watched for him, and 
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threatened him, as he did on<je before 
with a horsewhip, as though he were 
some thief/ 

'Why, Nina, he never did anything of 
the kind/ 

'Excuse me, Robert says he did; just 
before all this wretched money business. 
You two wfere stajdng with us, and Robert 
called one evening. I was not told, but 
George ^vent down to him with a horse- 
whip, and told him to leave the house or 
he Would use it on him freely.' 
• 'That's just like the fellow. There's 
enough truth in the story to prevent its 
being utterly condemned as a falsehood. 
George did go down to him and talked 
kindly to him, and told him he must give 
up all idea of you; upon which Robert 
was very impertinent, and refused to leave 
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the house until he had seen you; then 
George did say he hoped he would not 
compel him to horsewhip him. That is 
the truth. How I do detest a fellow who 
cannot tell a thing truly, but must gild and 
embellish the story tiU the facts are 
entirely lost.' 

' Well, it does not signify now, Emily ; 
he is gone, and you know he has been 
here. / have told you the whole truth ; 
have you nothing to learn from strangers ? ' 

' I suppose I am not to teU George, 
then ? ' said Mrs. Martyn, rising to leave 
the room. 

' Oh yes, if you like. I don't know 
that it's of any consequence whether you 
do or no.' 

'Well, kiss me, Nina. I am sorry 
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to pain you, but I cannot bear to see my 
dear little sister the victim of such a 
creature.* 

Mrs. Martyn kissed Nina fondly, but 
Nina made no answer to her speech, only 
Mrs. Martyn could feel her tears fall on the 
hand in which she clasped her sister's. At 
the end of the week Nina was home again 
with her mother in their pretty little 
Fulham Villa on the banks of the Thames. 



VOL. I. 
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CHAPTEK VIII. 

The Oaks, the residence of Charles 
Farrant, Esq., was a lotely place in a 
lovely sitiiation. It seemed to hiave all 
the natural advantages which could be ac»- 
corded it to make a perfect dwelling. 
In size perhaps it might have been deemed 
deficient, but it was so perfect in every 
other way that it defied criticism. 
Through the small richly-wooded park 
ran a pure and limpid stream, ' with here 
and there a lively trout, and here and 
there a greyling.' The house was built 
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in the most picturesque style, and covered 
with beautiful creeping plants, trained 
with the greatest care ; the gardens a 
sight to see which people came from far 
and near, until its owner was obliged to 
fix days on which they could be seen, or he 
would have had no privacy. At one end 
of the house was a large biUiard-room, 
fitted up in the most luxurious manner 
to suit aU seasons, and opening into an 
octagon room with glass dome, in which 
was a large swimming-bath of marble, 
round which were soft cushions of velvet, 
on which the swimmer could lounge and 
smoke after the bath, if it so pleased him. 

Horses to ride aiid drive, a boat on 

> 

the pretty lake, a bowling-green and a 
racket-court^ furnished sufficient amuse- 

p 2 
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ment to Mr. Farrant and his guests ; and, 
adding to this a boundless hospitality and 
first-rate cook, left nothing to desire for a 
week*s residence at the Oaks. 

Cecil Wentworth always enjoyed going 
there. Farrant was in the sixth form 
when Cecil first went to Eton, and the 
fathers being Mends, the 'new boy* was 
commended to his care, and a ftiendship 
was then cemented which had lasted all 
these years. Farrant was a strange, ec- 
centric being, extraordinarily clever, and 
rich enough to indulge his very excellent 
and refined taste in all matters connected 
with art. He had an admirable library, 
rare collections of various kinds, and was 
a perfect connoisseur in paintings. He 
was never more delighted than when he 
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found in some old curiosity-shop a pic- 
ture covered with dirt and apparently 
worthless, and discovered, through the dirt 
which encrusted it, that it was by 
some master-hand, — that beneath that 
crust was a little gem of Rubens or 
Correggio, which he valued the more 
because he had discovered it himself. He 
was, as I have said, an odd, eccentric 
fellow, not given to great liberality except 
as a host; he never gave money to sub- 
scriptions, never allowed the poor in the 
village to have food from his house, nor 
did he ever give them money. But he 
never reftised them work, for which he 
paid handsomely ; seldom gave presents — 
never on birthdays or wedding-days, when 
other people did — but when he chose to 
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make a present, it was always of the most 
costly description. Cecil had been en- 
joying himself there for several days — 
more, he told him, than he had done since 
he was there before — the life was so 
thoroughly to his taste. 

* It only wants my mother to make it 
perfect,' he said. 

> Well, child; ask her/ Farrant answered. 

' I ask her ! that's good. The house is 
not mine.' 

' I did not say it was, did I ? But I 
did say you might ask her, if she will come 
to a bachelor's house.' 

* I would not inflict her on you, Farrant. 
I know you are, like myself, no great ad- 
mirer of the opposite sex ; and, though I 
think her one of the brightest exceptions 
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to the rule, it is no reason that you 
should.' 

' iVe JXQ doubt, if I knew , her 
better, I should think her a perfect 
Zenobia. ' 

' You never wiU come out of your den ; 
I've asked you scores of tunes, for I think 
you never know a person thoroughly until 
youVe stayed with them. I assure you, 
she's charming to talk to ; always aome- 
thiog fresh to say. And she's such a 
listener — ^taking an interest in whatever 
you tell her, and delighting in information 
on any subject with which she is not ac- 
quainted. But that's not many, I can tell 
you ; she seems to know enough. on any 
topic to be able to talk about it sensibly^' 

' Then she's certainly very unlike the 
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rest of her sex, who seldom listen at- 
tentively and never talk sensibly.' 

' Oh Farrant, you're more severe than 
I am, but it is rare in these days to meet 

with a sensible woman.' 

* Kara avis in terris, &c.' 

' Exactly. 1 wonder what's become of 
them aU; why the race seems so thoroughly 
to have died out, we have not even got 
a " blue " left ; hateful as they were, they 
were better than the creature that calls 
itself " woman " now ; they had intellect, 
and that was something.' 

' A great deal, 1 should say ; and 
they talked English once — I don't know 
what they speak now. I dined at De 
Vere's the other night, and there was 
a damsel there dressed in what looked 
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like a long flannel dressing-gown, with 
some straps over her shoulders to 
hold it on, which it did — ^but very in- 
eflfectually; she took herself for a Greek 
statue I suppose ; her hair was bound 
about her head into fillets and falling in 
curls behind, and I directly wished she was 
really a statue, so that she should be dumb 
or speak Greek, for I heard nothing but 
such expressions as — ^giving the man " a 
tip," *' chaffing the governor," " awfiilly 
jolly," "a rapid party," and other phrases 
of that kind, for which I should have 
wanted a dictionary/ 

' The language of the period, my dear 
fellow ; they catch it from their brothers, 
and have lost the refined taste which 
would induce them to make an effort to 
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avoid the infection; they're not corrected 
at home, so they cannot help using them in 
society. It would /be a difficult matter to. 
choose a wife now if one wanted to marry;- 

' I never did/ answered JFarrant, ' and I 
don't suppose I ever shall ; a woman aboat 
my house interfering with my hobbies 
would drive me distracted.' 

' Would it ? It must be pleasant though, 
if it was a nice sort,' said Wentworth, 
thoughtfiiUy. ' One can't help feeling that 
it would be agreeable to have "one eye 
look brighter when we come." ' 

' Well, child, I don't know ; if I was to 
choose I'd rather have two.' 

Wentworth threw the head of a moss 
rosebud, at him which had dropped from 
his button-hole, and Farrant laughed one 
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of his hearty infectious laughs, showing his 
brilliant white teeth, and shaking the long 
hair back from his forehead, which nobody 
could persuade him to have cropped close 
to his head like the rest of his acquaintance. 
' He would not look like a felon before 
he was obliged/ he said; and so, in «pite 
of everyone, he wore his long silken dark 
hair parted down the middle, falling ahnost 
to his shoulders, and his open throat with 
the turned-down Byronic collar, looking 
like Petrarch in his Italian hc«ne. He 
was not handsome, but picturesque and 
peculiar;^ his- fine bair and 'teeth were his 
only real pretensions to beauty, but he 
had beautiful hands, which perhaps he 
was proud of; at any rate, he took the 
greatest care of them. 
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They were seated, the two friends, on 
the terrace, talking thus in the evening — 
a warm soft evening, with the young moon 
like a silver thread in the sky, her little 
bright attendants gleaming and twinkling 
beside her, though the glow of the setting 
sun had scarcely faded in the west. The 
jasmine and Persian honeysuckle were 
emitting their sweetest scents. The soft 
trilling of a bird late home from some 
' confabulation,' and the chirp of the grass- 
hoppers were the only sounds that dis- 
turbed the silence, save the voices of the 
two friends as they chatted thus together. 

' You know it's all very well for you, 
Farrant,' said Wentworth, after a pause, 
^ with pools of money and nothing to worry 
you — ^a lovely house, and every sort of 
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comfort in it — to be indifferent about marry- 

* 

ing ; but, you see, I have got used to the 
society of my mother. If I outlive her, 
what a life I must lead — a lonely creature 
in chambers, growing selfish, hard, and 
censorious, as I know I should. I have 
not capital enough to buy a pretty place 
like this, and live in it and be jolly ; and 
somehow I don't believe I could live with- 
out a nice loving companion. I should 
miss so dreadfully all the charms of a 
woman's ways about the house. And, 
besides, I think I could not bear to feel 
I had no one to care for or consider but 
myself. I wonder you haven't grown a 
disagreeable old curmudgeon from the 
same cause.' 

A strange expression had passed over 
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Parrant's fece as Wentworth spoke, though 

he made no remark ; but when Cecil paused 

for a second, he said it was time to go in, 

he thought the man had brought coffee, an4 

he rose, and sauntered through the open 

window into the drawing-room. They 

drank their coffee almost in silence, and, 

when they had finished, Farrant said, 
' You can amuse yourself for half an hour, 

I dare say, and then we will have our con- 
quering game of billiardsj' and walked out 
of the room. 

Every evening at this time he had made 
the same remark, and left Wentworth alone 
for about three-quarters of an hour. Of 
course Cecil had not questioned him, );hink. 
ing he had letters to write, or some business 
to do; but Farrant's sudden silence and 
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change of^raiKitmer"this evening had rather 
Jiwaketied his curiosity ; and he began to 
-itdtider whether anything was going 
wrong with his friend, and the work or 
emplojnnent to which he betook himself 
was an unpleasing one. He threw himself, 
however, on one of the comfortable couches 
by the open window, and lay there 
thinking nearly adeep, for some con- 
siderable time, till the daylight had faded 
all aWsty, and the room was only lighted 
by the moon. Then he rose, and^ finding 
he wals still alone, went up to his own 
room. The bedrooms' opened into a gal- 
lery, at the end of which was a green baize 
door. Where it led to Cecil did not know 

or enquire, imagining, if he thought about 
it at all, that it led to the servants' apart- 
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ments ; but, as he opened the door of his 
own room, that opened partially, and he 
heard a female voice say in a somewhat 
querulous tone — 

" Well, good night, Charles ; ' and Far- 
rant's voice reply — 

' Good night, Adeline/ 

* Who on earth can that be ? ' thought 
Wentworth. * Fine name for a servant, and 
very familiar with her master. It can't be 
a servant. I should like to know what this 
means. Another mystery to bother my 
head about. I'm growing curious, I fear* 
I wish I did know the truth of that other 
story. If Marian would not be so foolish 
I could write and try to get some particu-- 
lars out of her. I suppose the real truth 
is, that scamp of a brother has come to 
England, without her knowledge.' 
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Wentworth had entered his room, and 
was leaning out of the window while these 
thoughts were passing in his mind. Sud- 
denly he heard Farrant calling him below 
from the garden. 

' Come along, old fellow; the lights are 
in the billiard-room,' he said. 

' Very well, I'll come directly,' answered 
Wentworth; and as he ran quickly out of 
his room, he saw a tall and graceful figure 
in white, pass very slowly through the 
baize door. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Gibson, the nurse at Beechdale, was enter- 
taining, about a week after Nina's de- 
parture, a select party of friends in her 
day nursery. Her sister and mother had 
walked from a neighbouring village where 
they lived, and it was the nursemaid's 
' Sunday evening out ' from the Rectory — 
and being a great friend of Gibson's, she 
generally spent her evening at Beechdale ; 
which Mrs. Hastings, who made it a rule 
to know where her servants went, never 
made any objection to. So there was a 
at supper; eating and chatting were 
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going on in the nursey when Rita came to 
bed. 

' Go and undress in your own room^ 
Miss Rita/ said nurse, when the child 
entered, ' and when you are ready to have 
your hair done you can call and Maria will 
come.' But Rita was ready and had called 
several times before Maria could tear her- 
self away from the interesting conversa- 
tion going on over the supper-table; and 
she did very little to the poor, rough, 
untidy hair when she did come, and 
bundled the child into bed and went back 
to listen. 

' Leave the door open, please,' asked 
Rita, ' it is so hot ; ' and so Maria left her 
door open, and Rita not being sleepy laid 
awake in her little bed looking at the stars 
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and the moon, and the clouds which flew 
across them, hoping it would lighten as it 
was so hot, because she loved to see it. 
She never would have her blind drawn 
down for she liked to look at her mother's 
home, she said; she feared nothing, a 
thunder*storm was her delight, and she 
only objected to a gale when it was a dark 
night and she could not see the grand 
' armies of clouds fighting with one another/ 
Now she lay looking at the soft vapours 
passing across the moon, and the stars 
twinkling and blinking in the sky, until 
her attention was attracted by a name she 
knew mentioned in the nursery, and from. 
that moment the fascination of their con- 
versation was greater even than the sky, 
and she strained her ears to listen, till not 
one word of the whole conversation was 
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lost on h^r. She heard how Miss Elwyn 
was engaged to a man who had committed 
a forgery or something, and so her friends 
would not let her have him ; and how he 
had been to see and wish her good-bye, and 
how anxious she had been to get him away 
before anyone should see him; and how 
she was so unhappy' she had gone home. 
All this was related by Jane the housemaid, . 
who said she knew it for certain, for they 
had been talking about it at dinner when 
she was waiting. 

' 1 seldom hear what they're saying,' she 

» 

went on in self-defence, * for I get myself in 
the habit of not listening ; and certainly I 
must say that they don't often say any- 
thing about people when I'm in the room j 
but somehow they seemed so full of it all 
that they could not help talking of it/ 
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' Well, I'm sure I'm very sorry for Miss 
Elwyn if she ain't happy/ said Gibson, 
* for she is such a nice, gentle, pretty-spolcen 
little lady — so kind to the children, too — 
though that little limb Rita never would 
be friendly with her, I never see such 
a child.' 

' Poor little girl,' said Jane, ' she 
. wouldn't have been so bad if her mother 
had lived, I dare say ; but mistress says 
she's so neglected now that it's no 
wonder, I was telling her the other 
day what a hand she was, and she said 
she wished enough she'd got time, she'd 
offer to take her and bring her up. I 
believe if anyone could make anything 
of her mistress would. She has got such a 
way with children. Why you know there's 
of ours, and yet I declare you would 
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hardly know there was one in the house; 
and when you do hear a row it's only a 
merry one as you may say, for it's never 
anything but laughing.' 

' Poor child, I wish she'd got such a 
chance, I'm sure. I know well enough I 
can't manage her ; it seems to me she 
wants a clever sort of person to take her 
in hand. Mistress don't fancy her, and 
all her love and thoughts are given to 
baby, of course. I dare say if mistress 
hadn't had any children of her own she 
might have taken to her; and dear heart 
alive, wouldn't she have been rich then, 
too ! All her pa's money besides her first 
ma's, and then this one's; for of course 
if she hadn't had any children it would all 
have gone to this poor little thing.' 

' Well she'll have her first ma's ; and 
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that's a handsome propertj', ain't it?' 
asked Jane. 

* Yes, I believe it's very well, quite 
enough to live on comfortable, but of 
course nothing like it would have been 
if it was all put together, nor yet as 
much as baby will have.' 

'No, but suppose a boy comes along,' 
said Jane, *then Miss Baby is done for.' 

* Well then, she'd have her ma's money 
I should say, so she'll do very well ; but 
so snubbed and neglected as poor Rita 
is I must own I should like to see her 
rich enough to laugh at every one some 
day.' 

* But you don't mean to be here miich 
longer, do you, Mrs. Gibson?' said Jane, 
with a sly glance at the nurse. Mrs« 
Gibson made a very good attempt at a 
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blush as she replied, 'Well, I suppose I 
shall soon be settling now.' 

' I think you might have brought the 
gentleman to introduce to me before now.' 

' Well, I haven't had a very good oppor- 
tunity, but if you can, get leave one day 
next week and come to mother's, I'll in- 
vite him up, may I, mother? 

• Oh ! surely my dear,' said the little 
old woman, who, having discussed a very 
good supper, with beer somewhat strongel* 
than she brewed at home, was taking a 
small snooze while the conversation had 
been going on, which did not possess much 
interest for her. 

' I should like it very much ; what day 
shall it be then?' asked Jane. 

' Wednesday, 1 think, would suit me ; 
will that do for you, mother ? ' said Gibson. 
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' Yes, yes, my dear, it's all one to me, 
leastways excepting Saturdays, and then 
I'm terribly set up, 'amt got a minute 
extra to spare ; and I should like to make 
^e comfortable you know — ^have a cake 
made for tea, and some sort of little out- 
of-the-way things, you know.' 

*Very well then, Wednesday; I want 
to see the gentleman very much.' 

♦ Show her hb photographt,' said Maria, 
^ here's your book.' 

' Oh ! have you got a photograph book ? 
I mean to have one when I get my 
next wages. Well he's very good looking^ 
I must say.' 

* Not so bad is he,' said Gibson, with a 
smile of satisfaction ; ' you can look all 
through if you like.' But this permis- 
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sion could not be accepted, for the prayer- 
bell rung, which was the summons for all 
visitors to depart ; and so Maria conducted 

the party down stairs, when she went to 
join such members of the establishment, 
whose turn it was to attend evening 
prayers. 

And Rita was falling asleep, with a 
mingled confusion in her mind of some 
wicked man and Nina Elwyn, and nurse 
going to be married, and the large fortune 
she herself should have had if it had not 
been for the baby. And then all the great 
things she would have done if she had got 
this money; .and the fringed lids drooped 
more and more till her 'mother's home' 
faded from her eyes, and the little girl was 
in dreamland. 
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CHAPTER X. 

In one of the prettiest villas — its gar- 
den sloping down to the edge of the 
river — was Nina Elwyn's home, where her 
widowed mother had resided with her 
two daughters since her husband's death. 
Having no sons, he had left his property 
equally divided between his daughters ; 
but Emily, the eldest, had taken the fancy 
of a rich old bachelor friend of his, who, 
dying, left her all his money, saying it was 
a better way of showing his lov^ for her 
than by asking her to marry an old fellow 
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old enough to be her grandfather ; so he 
contented himself in his lifetime by being 
continually at the Elwyns' house, loading 
his fevourite with presents of the hand- 
somest description, and at his death leav- 
ing her the possessor of all his property. 

Emily and her mother were singularly 
alike in appearance and disposition, and 
quite a contrast to Nina, who, small, slight, 
and delicate as she looked, had four times 
the energy, determination, and perseve- 
rance of either her mother or sister. But 
Emily was the mother's favourite, doubtless 
from the similarity of their dispositions 
and tastes. Nina, caring little for gaiety 
and society, often persuaded her mother 
and Emily to go out without her. She 
could always amuse herself at home, and 
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when Emily grew delicate, or £mcied she 
did, Nina was quite willing, when her 
grandmother, who lived close to them, 
complained of being left alone, to stay with 
her while Mrs. Elwyn travelled about with 
Enuly from one fashionable watering-place 
to another, and at one of which she finally 
secured her husband. Grandmamma was 
since dead, but she had been of great use 
to Nina, and she regretted her deeply. She 
had passed a sensible and useful life herself, 
which Nina strove to imitate. She hoped 
to succeed in being 'in the world' and 
yet 'not of it,' as the dear old lady had 
been whose loss she felt so much. She 
wished like her to enter into society ai^ 
a lady should, and enjoy it rationally^ 
treating it as the amusement but not 
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the business of her life. She tried to 
make that life, not vague and purposeless, 
but earnest and real, knowing and be- 
lieving that each action would have to be 
accoiinted for ; but all she did was done 
without pretension, without parade. She 
never dictated to or preached to others, but 
went on her own quiet way, little thinking 
how, perhaps, that way was guarded, and 
how her steps were upheld by the prayers 
for her safety daily sent up to heaven by 
the sick she had nursed, the sad she had 
cheered, the wrong she had led right* 
But quite true was the encomium passed on 
her by her sister, that she did not let her 
right hand know what her left hand did* 

There was a narrow lane close to their own 
house, where the sound of her step and 
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voice was music to the poor inhabitants, 
but how or in what manner she had won 
this loyfe Emily never knew. She only 
knew that ' dear good little Nina ' was 
always ready to do what she wanted — 
always bright, cheerful, and active at home, 
and ready to accompany her and her 
mother to fS^tes, balls and parties if they 
wished her to go — illustrating in short the 
truth of the saying ' Where there's a will 
there's a way.' She would get up early in 
the morning and long before her mother 
and sister were dressed ; run down with 
some fruit or flowers to poor bedridden 
Dame Higgins, leaving twopence at the 
next cottage for Mrs. Hemster's little girl's 
schooling ; and she would tell old Potter, 
who sat at his open door as she went by, 
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that she had a job of work for him in the 
garden, and wanted his grand- daughter for 
a day's sewing ; and run home to receive 
her mother and attend to the breakfast. 
And the poor pale delicate girl would come 
for her day's work, and sit in Nina's 
charming airy bedroom, and make her her 
ball-dress there, going home all the better 
for the good food and the pure air. And 
Nina would, dance in her dress with a 
lighter heart because she knew poor Mary 
Maple had been so happy making it ; so 
that if it was not quite so fashionably made 
or elaborately trimmed as the others round 
her, it gave her more pleasure, and as she 
laughingly said, cost much less and did 
just as well. In society her more elegant 
and stylish-looking sister was much more 
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admired, but Nina was quite content that 
it should be fso, her sphere was ' home/ 
There she shone, as all acknowledged, and 
her sister's hope was that she might never 
leave it until she did. * What would home 
be without Nina ? ' she would say. ' How 
lonely and stupid poor mamma and I 
would be.' 

Emily had her wish, she married first, 
and left Nina still to be the bright star of her 
mother's home. The Ayrtons they had 
become acquainted with when staying one 
autumn at Hastings, and there Nina's trou- 
bles first commenced. Underneath her 
quiet cheerfiil manner there was a vein of 
romance, kept in check by her common 
sense, but still there — ^which made her 
ready for any devotion or self-sacrifice. No 
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privations would she consider too hard to 
bear for one she loved; no earthly happiness 
so great as to know herself beloved. It was 
probal?ly this capacity for loving and wish 
to be loved that made her with those who 
knew her so great a favourite, for she had 
no beauty to recommend her, nothing to 
attract ordinary observers but those grey 
eyes, in which her true heart, with its 
depth of love, shone, and which never 
failed to haunt those on whom their glances 
rested, as they haunted Wentworth. Robert 
Ayrton had just failed in his University 
examination at the time they became ac- 
quainted, and was with his family at 
Hastings, while they were thinking what 
should be done with him. Emily, who 
was a great admirer of beauty, became 
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enthusiastic about Marian, and the girls 
were consequently much together. Stay- 
ing in the same hotel of course facili- 
tated their meeting, and many pleasant 
evenings they passed together, and Robert 
began to make Nina his confidante, to tell 

her of his disappointed hopes, of the unjust 
way he was treated at Eton, and how 

everything he tried to do was sure to fiail, 

but he did not know that it signified much. 
No one cared about him now his poor 
mother was gone ; he thought the best 
thing for him to do was to go away abroad, 
and get out of everyone's way. And all 
this was told beneath a cloudless moon, 
with the waves creeping gently to their feet, 
and heaven's starry eyes watching them as 
it had watched many such before. How 
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could the kindly heart help being softened, 
and the loving grey eyes be lifted to that 
young handsome boyish face, with such pity 
in their glance that Robert felt it was akin 
to love ; and how could he help saying that 
he would hope and work again if he thought 
someone cared for him — if there was an ob- 
ject to be gained, if he knew that by staying 
and working well in England * someone ' 
would be the happier that he was doing 
right ? And then, turning, with his head bent 
low, to the little creature at his side to catch 
the faintest breath of her reply, ' Dare I 
hope that you would thus care ? ' Was it any 
wonder that she answered * Yes,' and from 
that time, in all his sorrows and wrong- 
doings, clung to him and loved him, as much 
as a mother loves the sickly fretful child 
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who needs her care so much, and is a 
weariness to all besides. Her mother soon 
discovered the state of affairs and made it 
her busmess to enquire about him. Of 
course, all she heard convinced her that he 
was no match for Nina, and she at once 
told her he could not be received at home ; 
Emily was also full of indignation about 
him from what she had heard his sister say, 
and lost no opportunity of blaming him, 
and speaking of his conduct in no measured 
terms. Old and intunate friends of her 
mother's came to- Nina always with some 
fresh history of his evil courses, beseeching 
her to give up one so utterly bad ; but poor 
Nina clung the more to him she deemed so 
friendless, so unjustly and hardly judged, 
imtil his last act, and then she too felt she 
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could have no hope of happiness with one 
so utterly lost to honour and honesty, but 
she could not dismiss him harshly, and her 
gentleness, her tender remonstrances, never 
forbade hirx] to hope. .He left England with 
an intention to do better, and come back 
worthy again to woo and win her ; but his 
weak nature, guided by no principle, like a 
ship without a rudder, soon led him into 
folly again. Restlessly anxious once more 
to see Nina, he could not settle to his work, 
grew idle, was remonstrated with by the 
chief clerk, and finally dismissed by the 
head of the firm, who regretted the 3tep 
very much, but could not put up with his 
conduct. This he had not told Marian, 
he knew what a blow it would be to her, 
and he did not wish anyone to know it 
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until he had seen Nina. If he could, as he 
had hoped, gain her consent to a private 
marriage, he felt, with her money, he 
should do very well, and if he failed in 
this he purposed, as he told Marian, ^ going 
to the diggings or enlisting for a soldier/ 
Nina was strong in her determination, 
though greatly distressed at his despair, 
and on her arrival at home wrote three lines 
to Marian begging to know what had become 
of Robert. Marian told her in reply she had 
not seen him again, only received a wretched 
letter from him saying that he was gone 
to Australia, and she would probably never 
hear of him again. ' I am very miserable,' 
she wrote, ' for papa ought to be told, and 
I fear to tell him; and I am ashamed to 
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look Mr. Wentworth in the face with that 
money still unpaid.' 

That night a parcel was forwarded to Mr. 
Wentworth's chambers, which on his return 
to town he found, containing a cheque for 
the sum of money lent to Robert Ayrton ; 
and in a writing he did not know, the words, 
* With sincere and grateful thanks.' 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Wbntwobth had fixed Wednesday for 
his departure from the Oaks, and on the 
Monday before Farrant told him he had 
invited a few people to dinner. *By-the- 
bye/ he said, ' you knew one of them very 
well, Everard Wyndham of the Blues.' 

' To be sure, his people live close to our 
old place in the country, and I often see 
him in London ; capital fellow he is too.' 

'Yes, he's coming to stay with me till 
Wednesday, before he goes back to town ; 
he's staying at the De Vere's, but he can 
only get very short leave,' said Farrant. 
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' I wonder now he's never married/ said 
Wentworth, ' he's such a wonderful hand- 
some fellow.' 

' Yes, he's good looking certainly, but I 
don't think it's always " looks " that doe^ it.'' 

'No, perhaps not, talent and manner 
sometimes,' answered Wentworth, looking' 
hard at Farrant as he spoke. 

' I don't know that, sometimes the 
ugliest stupidest cur you ever beheld will 
take the fancy of that strange and never-to- 
be-understood creature woman. There's 
Amabel de Vere, one of the prettiest crea- 
tures you ever saw, with a foot you might 
put in a glass case, be hanged if she didn't 
marry a great loutish ugly fellow without 
a grain of sense, perpetually uttering a sound 
he called a laugh at his own bad jokes — he 
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was a creature ! what could she have seen 
in him ?' 

' Yes, marriage is one amongst the many- 
strange things in this strange world, " made 
in heaven," as they say.' 

* They savour of a very different locality 
sometimes, old boy, I think,' answered 
Farrant. 

Wentworth laughed as he answered, 
' Well, perhaps so. I wonder if you and I 
have wives already cut out for us.' 

Since he had seen the figure on the 
evening before pass through the baize 
door, Wentworth had been full of curio- 
sity. He did not like positively to ask who 
it was, as his fi-iend had never mentioned 
her, but several times he had led up to the 
subject in the hope of having the mystery 
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explained ; and he thought now perhaps he 
might induce him to throw some light on 
the subject, but Farrant only answered 
more seriously perhaps than usual, . 

' My dear fellow I shall never marry.' 

' Say you don't know, Charlie, our fates, 
luckily for us, are not in our own hands.' 

' My fate has been settled these th!ree 
years, Cecil ; some day I'll tell you, but I 
hate talking about it.' 

' I think there is some mystery about 
you, Charlie, which I should like to fathom, 
but I dislike worming people's secrets out 
of them ; every man has a skeleton in his 
closet, I believe, but till I came here this 
time I fancied you were the bright excep- 
tion which forms the rule.' 

' And what has caused you to change 
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jonr opinioii?^ aaked Fumnt^ turain^ 
shftrplj locmd and looking fiill in Went- 
worth's £ice. 

' Something I aw/ 

^ Saw, when, what?' asked Farrant. 

^When, last night — ^what, a woman/ 
answered Wentworth. 

^ Yes/ said Farrant^ sighing, ^ the harden 
of my life, *' the skeleton in my closet,*' 
Wentwarih; I will tell yon all ahout it 
before yoa leave, perhaps ; but tell me how 
you saw her — she is so very careful when 
anyone is in the house/ 

^ I saw her passing through the b^ze door 
in the gallery/ 

^ Not alone,' he said^ * I suppose/ 

* Yes, alone/ 

*Ah, poor thing; she can manage 
sometimes on that landing. But, I must 
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go and get the wine up for dinner, it's get- 
ting late/ And Farrant left the room, leav- 
ing Wentworth with his curiosity only 
increased by what he had heard. Just as 
the bell rang for dressings the waggonette 
which had been sent to the station to fetch 
him arrived with Mr. Wyndham, and Cecil 
went out on the steps^ to see and welcome 
his friend. 

* What an agreeable surprise, old fellow,; 
said Wyndham, shaking him warmly by the 
hand. ' I had no idea I should see you, until 
the man told me coming along that you 
w^e staying here.' 

' And I only knew half-an-hour ago that 
you were coming. Farrant forgot we were 
acquainted; come in, here he is;' and 
Wyndham followed Cecil into the library, 
where Farrant, who had not heard the 
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arrival, was waiting. After a little chat, 
Farrant reminded them that the dressing bell 
*had rung some minutes, and that the ^chef^ 
objected to the fish being kept waiting; and 
so they all adjourned to their rooms, Cecil 
eyeing curiously, as he always did now, the 
baize door at the end of the gallery; but it 
had been kept closed since, and he had 
neither heard nor seen anything more of the 
mysterious lady. The dinner passed as 
agreeably as might be expected where the 
guests were well chosen and the fare pro- 
vided perfectly unexceptionable. The 
absence of ladies was voted by Wjnidham 
the only objection, but the majority were 
against him ; and he acknowledged that to 
complain where everything was so charming, 
would be ungrateful, so he would content 
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himself by drinking the health of the absent 
" beauties." ' By the way,' he continued, 
'you have lost a great beauty from this 
neighbourhood, Amabel De Vere. She was 
amazingly pretty; I had rathar an incli- 

ft 

nation in that direction myself.' 

' Then, why on earth didn't you speak 
up before Amyott carried her off?' said 
Farrant. 

' I hadn't got so far as that, but I believe 
I meant to if she'd given me time,' said 
Wyndham, smoothing his silky moustaches ; 
' that fool Amyott cut in too sharp.' 

' No fool, I think,' answered a little red- 
faced intelligent-looking man at the end of 
the table, smacking his lips after the glass 
of Moselle he had just swallowed. 

VOL. I. s 
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* You knew the lady, sir ?' asked Wynd- 
liam. 

*I was the first person who had that 
honour, sir,' replied the little man. 

' Dr. Stalham is our physician in ordin- 
ary,' explained Farrant, laughing, ' and in- 
troduced Miss Amabel when she made her 
first appearance on this world's stage, in 
this farce, called " Life," as Dr. Jedler has it.^ 

'Farth you call it,' lisped the Hon, 
Edward Trentham, the third son of a noble 
Viscount in the county; 'I think ith an 
everlasthing tragedy of the mosth harrowing 
dethcripthon ; I am not in the leeth obligthed 
to the gentleman who introduthed me ; I'd 
much rather he'd left it alone.' 

' Are your friends of the same opinion, 
Trentham?' asked Farrant. 
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' Well, I dbn^'t kiiow; I should think they 
were, IVe been a duthed deal of bother to 
'em,' answered Trentham. 

' I say, Farrant,' asked Wyndham, ' do 
you know a Mrs. Cavendish, living at 
place some miles from here?' 

* No, not at all ; never heard the name in 
this part of the world.' 

' Oh ! I know it's in this county ; let's 
see, what's the name of her place — Beech- 
dale Park, is it ?' 

' Beechdale is Martyn's place, where I've 
just come from,' said Wentworth. 

' Ah ! she mentions Beechdale as being 
near her; yes, I know all about it now; 
I've got it — Westjield Park, that's the place 
— Beechdale is where the young lady 
lives.' 



8 2 
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* What young lady? ' asked Wentworth, 
with sudden interest. 

' Why, that's what I'm going to tell you 
about — ^it's the romance of this county, 
which you fellows who live in it seem to 
know nothing about.' 

' You have not enquired yet,' said Far- 
rant, ' whether we do or no. I'll back Dr. 
Stalham for knowing every interesting 
and uninteresting detail connected with any 
person in the county of the slightest im- 
portance.' 

' I believe I do know most things of any 
consequence connected with the county 
gentry,' said the little man, with some im- 
portance, pulling down his white waistcoat, 
and adjusting his chin comfortably inside 
his large stand-up collar, ' but I know of 
no "romance " going on at present.' 
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' Well, then, T shall have the pleasure of 
informing you,' said Wyndham ; * the lady 
at Beechdale has a sister, I believe — a Miss 
Elwyn.' 

Wentworth moved uneasily in his chair. 

' Yes, yes, I dare say,' said the Doctor ; 
* Mrs. Martyn of Beechdale was a Miss 
Elwyn.' 

' Exactly ; this young lady, then, is to be 
the heroine of the next sensational novel, 
seeing that she is, in spite of the stern 
disapproval of her friends, engaged to a 
gentleman (?) who took to imitating, with 
singular exactness, other people's signa- 
tures, for which little frivolity he was sent 
across the water; but his good conduct 
there procuring him a ticket-of-leave, he 
returned to England once liiore, to precipi- 
tate himself at the feet of his adoring and 
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devoted Nina — I believe that's the divinity's 
name. Said divinity was staying at the 
Martyns, so he followed her there, and 
laying watch for her, made arrangements 
for a midnight meeting in a neighbouring 
wood; but some one staying in the house 
was inclined for a midnight ramble too, and 
the lovers were discovered. The interesting 
convict took to his heels — ^lady rushed fran- 
tically back to the house, and was, on the 
following day, sent home by the enraged 
brother-in-law.' 

There was a loud laugh round the table 
as Wyndham finished speaking, joined in 
by all but Wentworth, who said quietly, as 
soon as he could be heard, ' Is it fair to ask 
from whom you heard this interesting ro- 
mance, Wyndham ? ' 
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' Oh yes ; I heard it from a Mrs; Ander- 
son, and she had the whole story from 
her sister, Mrs. Cavendish, who lives • close 
to Beechdale, the lady I asked you about 
just now/ 

' Then I should recommend your not 
perpetuating it any more, Wyndham, as it 
is untrue from beginning to end.' 

^ Untrue, oh ! do you know the parties^ 
then?' 

' I do,' he answered, quietly. 

' Let's hear Mr. Wentworth's version of 
tiie^ tale, then,' said the little doctor, turning 
with interest towards Cecil. 

' You must excuse me,' said Cecil, coldly.; 
'• I make it a rulenot to make the ladies with 
whom 1 have the honour to be acquainted 
a subject of conversation at a dinner table.' 
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* That's one for you, Wyndham,' said 
Farrant, laughing, as he passed the wine. 

* The shaft falls harmless ; if young ladies 
lose their title to the name by eccentric 
proceedings, they must accept the penalty 
of being talked of.' 

' I deny,' said Wentworth, more empha- 
tically than he had yet spoken, * that the 
young lady in question has incurred the 
penalty.' 

' Well, any way, she has a warm cham- 
pion,' said Farrant ; ' it's not usual for you 
to stand up for the fair sex, Wentworth; 
this is some " bright particular star," I sup- 
pose.' 

' She is a young lady of unimpeachable 
character, Farrant, and the sister of my 
fiiend, and I object to hear her name men- 
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tioned here, or her actions called in ques- 
tion.' 

' I think it's getting rather warm here/ 
whispered Trentham to his next neighbour. 

Farrant laughed again as he answered, 
' Well, I dare say Wyndham will oblige you 
by dropping the subject, if you object to it.' 

' Oh ! decidedly,' said Wyndham. * I 
thought that a little county scandal would 
be amusing, as it generally is — and I was not 
aware that anyone was personally interested. 
The romance increases in intensity ! there 
will be a duel, I suppose, presently, in which 
the Ticket-of-leave man will get cut off in 
the prime of life, and save the hangman any 
trouble on his account.' 

Wentworth compressed his lips closely 
together for a second, as though to shut in 
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any reply he might feel inclined to make, 
and then turning to Farrant, asked him 
some I indifferent questions, which led the 
conversation into quite another channel; 
and they soon after rose, one after another, 
and sauntered into the garden, until the 
servant came to tell them coffee was in the 
drawing-room, and then Farrant said : 

' Let us come in now, for I want Wynd- 
ham to give us a treat ; come and sing to 
us, old fellow ! ' 

' Oh ! no ; nobody wants to hear me sing.' 
'Nonsense, child; I do, for one,' said 
Farrant, pushing him towards the wall. 

4 

■ ' And I,' said the little doctor. * I am such 
an admirer of good singing.' 

' Yes, Wyndham,' said Wentworth,- * do 
sing; I remember of old your glorious voice.' 
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But Wyndham had not forgiven Cecil for 
what he termed his impertinent interfer- 
ence ; and, instead of replying to him, he 
looked at him for a second, and then turning 
his back deliberately on him, put his arm 
through Farrant's and said, ' I'll sing to you^ 

m 

Farrant, certainly, if you wish me,' walked 
with him into the drawing-room, and throw- 
ing open the piano, commenced singing in a 
rich and most melodious tone an Italian 
barcarolle. 

When he had finished, the applause from 
the men was long and loud, for all except 
Wentworth had collected to hear the music f 
and Farrant, asking him to sing again, slipped 
out of the room, and returning quickly, 
opened the door, and put a weight against it 
to keep it open. Cecil Wentworth, vexed at 
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Wyndham's last speech and manner to him- 
self, had gone up to his own room, and 
flinging himself in a chair at the open 
window, was listening to the tones of the 
fine voice, and thinking of some other sing- 
ing which had charmed him a little while 
ago ; of those low, tender, touching tones, 
which spoke of a soul and mind beyond the 
common order. He could recall, as he sat 
there, the little graceful figure seated at the 
piano that fresh bright morning, and feel 
again the strange thrill which the first notes 
of that low, passionate voice had caused; and 
he wondered if they should ever meet again, 
and if that intense emotion was really what 
the singer felt, or was it only her clever 
art to simulate it so well. If she really 
could feel like that — if those words, uttered 
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with such a depth of tenderness, were truly 
the language of her own heart — what would 
he feel who knew that heart was his own — 
what a prize would he have to whom such . 
love was given ! WhUst he was thus think- 
ing, and the singing below continued, he 
heard a soft rustling outside his door, which 
he had left partially open; and with a 
strange kiad of feeling, scarcely alarm, and 
yet akin to it, which a mystery seems to 
excite in every sensitive mind, he rose from 
his chair and listened. The baize door fell 
to with a dull heavy sound, and he was 
sure then that again, along that landing, was 
passing the being whom his friend had a.^- 
knowledged was the burden of his life, ' The 
skeleton in his closet/ He walked to the 
door and opened it wide, and there truly, 
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alone, leaning over the banisters in a lis- 
tening attitude, was the tall female form he 
had seen before. He stood still for a mo- 
ment, watching her, and then he could not 
restrain an inclination to see the face be- 
longing to the figure which had so inte- 
rested him : he coughed slightly — she 
turned quickly, and with a start. Went- 
worth stepped back into his room, and 
hastily closed the door. The iQ-defined 
sensation so approaching to terror he had 
first felt was strengthened by the sight of 
that sad strange face, which now, it seemed 
to him, would for ever haunt his memory. 
Those large glassy eyes, in which there 
appeared no light or expression ; that stony 
white face ; what did it all mean ? He btocd 
for a moment thinking deeply, and then 
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determining, if possible, to persuade Farrant 
to solve the mystery before he slept, he 
reopened his door, returning to the drawing- 
room; and as he did so, saw the woman 
walking, with slow, measured steps, towards 
the baize door. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Gibson had made up her mind to make the 
faithful swain who had 'walked out with 
her ' so long, happy at last, and permit him 
to go to the parson to get ' asked.' Of course, 
therefore, she was obliged to give Mrs. 
Martyn the notice of leaving. 

' I am sorry to part with you, Gibson,' 
her mistress said, on receiving this intima- 
tion, * you have been an excellent nurse to 
my baby, and I shall have great difficulty 
in filling your place ; but I am very glad, 
for your sake, you are going to have a home 
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of your own. I should like you to be 
married from here and I will give you a 
wedding breakfast.' 

' Oh ! thank you, ma'am, I'm sure you're 
very kind,' answered Gibson, smiling and 
blushing at this unexpected offer. 

' You can ask whoever you like, you 
know,' continued Mrs. Martyn, ' exactly as 
though you were at home; but I should 
like in this manner to show to the rest 
of the household my appreciation of the 
way in which you have fulfilled your duty 
here.' 

Of course Gibson was not long in com- 
municating these tidings to her fellow- 
servants, and though it excited a great deal 
of discussion in the servants' hall as to how 
far Gibson deserved this honour, and many 

VOL. I. T 
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insinuations as to her conduct, and how far, 
if ' Missis knowed all,' she would make so 
much of her, stm the news was received 
with satisfaction, for all liked the idea of a 
wedding in the house, and the excitement 
of discussing what they should wear on 
such an important occasion; and the work 
took certainly twice as long to do, on account 
of the incessant trying on of bonnets and 
dresses, and the various opinions whick' 
had to be taken with respect to the colours 
and materials chosen. 

To Rita the wedding was a subject of 
great intex^est, not alone for the amusement 
of the day itself, but from the wonderment 
as to who was to succeed Gibson in the care 
of herself and baby. A great many per- 
sons had been after the situation, but Mrs. 
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JVIartyn was very particular in her choice 

of a nurse; so, one after another, the appU- 

cants were, sent away, ^nd the time drew 

near for Gibson to leave, and still Mrs. 

Martyn had not, as far as the .househol(i 

knew, suited herself with a nurse, and Rita 

began to grow very uneasy, not for herself — 

she could take care of herself, she thought^ 

but ba])y, darling baby, how would she get 

on without Gibson, left only to Maria's 

tender mercies? Her anxiety at. length 

overcame her timidity and dislike of her 

stepmother, and gave her courage to ask, a 

night or two before the wedding was to 

take place, when Mrs. Martyn paid her 

usual visit to the nursery, 

' Have you got a new nurse yet for baby ? ' 
And Mrs. Martyn answered, to Gibson's 

T 2 
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great surprise, who, up till then had felt a 
sort of triumph that her place could not 
be filled up, ' Yes, my dear, I have ; ' so that 
when she left the room Gibson burst out in 
a tone of indignation, 

* Well, I am sure, that is strange, never 
to teU me. She might have said who was 
agoing to mind [the dear child after Pm 
gone. She might be sure as I should want 
to know she was going to be done well by, 
a precious little dear.' 

' Who can it be, Gibson?' said Rita; ' all 
that have come from about here have been 
sent away, I know.' 

'Oh! some French madam or other, I 
shouldn't wonder, that's the fashion now; 
and she'll have some outlandish ways that 
will kill my dear baby.' 
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' I shan't let her do that, Gibson, I shall 
watch her well,' said Rita. 

' You can't watch her when you're asleep, 
my dear. Ah ! no one can tell what a hand 
such little tender things are, and how much 
love and patience it takes to do one's duty 
by them ; there,' she said, turning to Maria, 
whq sat cleaning forks by the table, * you 
•may believe it or not, as you like, but 
there's times when I feel as I must break 
off with Ben, and not leave that child.' 

' Lar ! ' was Maria's only rejoinder. She 
could not understand the sentiment, and 
was puzzled to find a reply. 

' It's true,' continued Gibson, ' I shall 
worrit and worrit about the child, and think 
aU manner of horrors about it I do wish 
I could see the person who's coming in my 
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place ; I should know, I believe, in a minute 

if she was agoing to love and be kind to 
the dear pet.' 

It might have occurred to poor little 
Rita, that no one concerned themselves how 
far she should be happy with the new comer ; 
all interest was for baby. It did not seem 
to signify how cruel the new nurse might 
be to her, if baby was only cared for ; but 
whether she did think of this or no, she did 
not make any remark to that effect; but 
when she came to bed that night she told 
Gibson that she believed she had seen the 
new nurse, for she had peeped into the 
library windows and seen ' a tall servant- 
looking woman talking to manuna,' and that 
she had heard mamma say, * good day ; then 
I shall see you on Tuesday.' 
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' That was her, I dare say,' answered 
Gibson, ' for French told me the same woman 
had been here before. Mistress nevier 
allows the new servants that are coming to 
go near the servants' hall, for fear there 
should be chattering, and setting against the 
place. You wasn't let, was you, Maria? ' 

' No ; Missis let me out herself through 
the glass doors, and said my nearest way 
was down the shrubbery and across the 
meadow.' 

' Yes, she always does something of that 

sort. And what was this woman like. Miss 

Rita?' she said, following the child into her 

room. 

' Oh, very tall, and with great staring 

eyes and red hair. I don't like the look of 

her at all. I read a book once where a 
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woman poisons everyone, and I fancy she's 
just like this woman; perhaps she'll poison 
me, not that that would matter much, so 
long as she doesn't hurt baby.' 

* Nonsense, you silly little girl; she won't 
harm you, nor yet baby, as I know : it ain't 
what she'll do I'm afraid of, it's what she 
won't do. I mean about attending to washing 
baby,dryir,ghernicely,andgiyiiigherproper 
food, and minding she don't take cold, and 
such like. I don't suppose we're agoing to 
have murderers in the house ; but you go a- 
muddling your poor little head with all sorts 
of books that ain't fit for you, till you get 
the strangest, horriblest fancies; but, there, 
poor child, there is no one to tell her what to 
reaci nor what to do. Here, I'll do your 
hair for you to-night, as I sha'n't be here 
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much longer ; ' and Gibson combed and 
brushed the wild elf locks more tenderly 
than was Maiia's wont, ^nd kissed the 
child, and tucked her up in her little bed, 
and left her to gaze at her ' Mother's Home ' 
till she fell asleep. 

Tuesday, the eventful Tuesday, came at 
last. Rita had obtained permission to go 
to the church with Maria to witness the 
ceremony, Mrs. Martyn undertaking in the 
meanwhile the care of the baby, for no new 
nurse had arrived. French, Mrs. Martyn's 
maid, had volunteered to dress the bride, 
and the housemaid from the Vicarage, with 
the under housemaid at Beechdale, were 
to officiate as bridesmaids. Half-past ten 
was fixed for the ceremony, and the guests 
invited to the breakfast were to meet at the 
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church, and return with the bride and bride^ 
groom; and no greater conteast could have 
presented itself than the bride and h&r 
mother, as they stood beside the altar. The 
dear little old woman, in a large chiilte^ 
pattern gown, which must have lain in 
lavender for countless years, and only pro- 
duced on state occasions* such as these, — ^a 
small shawl neatly pinned over her chest, 
a large black silk bonnet, b^aeath which 
was a very full quilled net cap-border, — ^her 
strong laced-up leather boots, plainly visible 
beneath her short skirt, — ^the clean but 
wrinkled brown and gloveless hands, folded 
together, holding between them a clean 
pink-and-white checked cotton neckerchief, 
looked the picture of an old English 
peasant ; whilst Gibson, in a dove-coloured 
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silk dress, made under the directions of 
French, in the style' of her mistress's last 
new one, with a white muslin cloak, and a 
few bunches of orange blossoms and white 
tuUe on her head termed a bonnet, under 
which her hair had been really beautifully 
dressed by French, looked as unlike the 
daughter of the little primitive old woman 
at her side as possible. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony the 
party all returned to Beechdale, where an 
excellent * breakfast,' or, more properly 
speaking in this case, dinner, awaited th^m ; 
and when Rita ran up to the nursery, 
expecting to find Mrs. Martyn there with 
the baby, to her surprise and astonishment 
a stranger sat there, quietly rbckiiig the 
cradle in which the baby lay sleeping. 
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And yet not altogether a stranger — Rita 
looked hard at her and recognised the tall, 
red-haired woman she had seen in the 
library. She rose when she saw the child, 
and said, in a low soft voice, ' Good morn- 
ing, miss; 

' Good morning; are you our new nurse?' 
Rita asked, coming to the point at once. 

' Yes, miss ; I hope you will like me and 
be happy with me.' 

' I hope I shall ; but it depends how you 
use the baby.' 

The woman smiled, a cold strange smile, 
it seemed to Rita, and answered in the 
same soft gentle manner, ' I hope I shall do 
my duty to baby and you too.' 

^ Oh ! me — that does not signify at all, 
nobody cares about me ; but everyone loves 
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the baby, and I would die rather than any 
harm should happen to it. When did you 
come ? ' 

' About an hour ago, miss,' said the 
nurse, resuming her place beside the 
baby's cot. 

* And where do you come from ? ' 

' I came from London.' 

' London ! did you ever go to the play 
there ? ' asked Rita, eagerly. 

' Oh yes, miss ; often.' 

' How nice 1 I wish we lived in London ; 
tell me all about the play.' And Rita drew 
a little chair beside the new nurse, prepared 
to be entertained by her account of that 
which was Rita's greatest delight, when 
the nursery door opened, and Miss Temple 
entered. 
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' My dear Rita,' she said, ' I have been 
looking foi: you this half-hour.' 

' Then, the sooner you go home, Miss 
Temple, the better; it's a whole holiday 
to-day. Go on, nurse.' 

' Nonsense, my dear child, you must 
come to lessons,' urged Miss Temple. 

* No must in the case. It's Gibson's 
wedding-day: mamma gave me leave to 
see her married, and jiever sad^ a word 
about lessons. I shan't come, you know, 
so it's no use your waiting.' 

' Oh ! Miss Rita,' said the nurse, * I am 
astonished to hear a young lady talk so to 
her governess; go at once, like a good 
child, and when you come up again I will 
tpU you a beautiful story about the last 
play I saw.' 

' No, I want to hear it now,' said Rita, 
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settling herself more decidedly in her 
chair; ^ and I won't go, it's a holiday; and 
I won't do any nasty lessons, I declare.' 

' Then I'm afraid, Rita, I shall have to 
make you,' said poor Miss Temple, turning 
very white, and laying her hand on the 
child to lift her from the chair. 

* Ah ! ' said Rita, turning her arm tightly 
round the chair, ' that's more than you 
could do, or anyone else, without breaking 
my limbs, and you daren't do that.' 

Poor child, the temper she had never been 
taught to control was risings and getting, as 
it too often did, beyond her strength. She 
knew only too well, that Miss Temple pos- 
sessed neither moral nor physical courage to 
compel her to anything; but the child's 
generous nature would have induced her to 
yield directly if the governess had pleaded 
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with her instead of commanding her; if she 
had, as it were, confessed her weakness and 
not attempted to contend with her ; if one 
look of sorrow or weariness had shadowed 
her face, Rita would have sprung from her 
chair and given in to her directly ; but the 
futile eflfort to enforce obedience roused the 
evil in her nature ; and once roused, she her- 
self had no power to control it. 

She clung with the strength of passion 
to the chair, and Miss Temple pulled and 
dragged in vain. Nurse then rose to assist, 
but Rita would not stand that. 

' Two to one, cowards ! ' she exclaimed, 
and flinging Miss Temple from her, she 
seized the little chair on which she had 
been seated and hurled it at the nurse's 
head; but missing its aim, it fell on the 
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baby's cot. Shriek after shriek rang 
through the nursery. Rita's fury was gone, 
it had given place to a more agonising terror. 
Baby — ^was baby hurt, and through her? 
The nursery door again opened, and the 

terrified mother, who had heard the child's 

» 

cries, rushed into the room. 

' What is the matter ? ' she exclaimed, 
turning towards the nurse, who had 
snatched up the baby, and was holding it 
to her, trying in vain to soothe it. ' What 
is the matter ? ' 

* It was me, mamma ; I flung a chair in 
a passion at that nasty woman, who meddled 
with me, and instead of hurting her it has 
hurt baby, sweet baby. Oh ! I am sorry, 
I am sorry. I wish I was dead.' 
' Oh ! Rita, you will be the death of us 
VOL. I. u 
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all before youVe done/ said Mrs. Martyn, 
taking the poor Uttle screaming thing in 
her arms. ' Where is it hurt, Stedman ? ' 
she said to the nurse. 

' I don't know, ma'am ; I have not had 
time to look yet ; but such a little fury as 
that is not safe m the nursery.' 

' Oh, if you please, Mrs. Martyn,' said 
poor terrified Miss Temple, ' I think baby 
is not hurt at all, only so frightened; it 
was fast asleep, and the chair bumping 
down suddenly on its cot frightened it. 
I'm almost sure it did not touch baby.* 

*It is best to undress her and see, 
ma'am,' said the nurse, ' and put her in a 
warm bath.' 

' No, no, I will get her quiet first ; if 
she ceases screaming presently I shall be 
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sure she is not hurt ; — see, she is quieter 
now already/ said Mrs. Martyn. ' I believe 
you are right, Miss Temple; it is terror, 
bless her! — how she is clinging. to me.' 

The little hands were fast holding by 
Mrs. Martyn's neck ; but presently they 
relaxed their hold, and she ceased to 
scream and sob, and looking up in her 
mother's face smiled a sweet baby smile, as 
though to assure her of her safety. 

Mrs. Martyn kissed her fondly, and then 
turning to Rita, who had flung herself on 
the nurse's bed, and was weeping out her 
passion and contrition, said — 

'In a few minutes come to my room, 
Rita, and you Miss Temple, accompany 
me at once, and explain the whole of this 
outrageous scene. I will take baby to my 
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room, Stedman, till she has quite recovered 
herself, — follow me. Miss Temple.' And 
Mrs. Martyn walked . from the nursery 
with her baby in her^ arms, followed by 
Miss Temple. 
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